














No Terms with Evil 


‘To serve mankind, the Master came: 
And in this service gave that life 
Which, to the world, has been a flame 
A gleaming torch thru bitter strife. 


lo slave mankind, the Devil came 
And whispered in the Master's ears, 
And tempted Him with tales of fame 
And riches, power, easy years. 


With vision true, uplifted, clear, 

The Master pierced the lying lure. 

No veiled or subtle selfish fear 
Couldswerve Him from His purpose pure. 


No terms with Evil would he make 
But to the end the battle fought. 
Shall we, his followers, dare to take 
The easy road He never sought? 


Philip R. Kellar. 
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Through the doorway leading to 
the Turkish Baths and plunge 
of Hotel McAlpin, you catch a 
ray of sunlight and a suggestion 
of the world outside. 


Because this plunge, unlike 
others, is on the roof of the Ho- 
tel, instead of in the basement. 


This is typical of the McAlpin’s habit 
of installing any and all innovations 
which increase the pleasure and com- 


fort of its guests. 


On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put 
an @®) after your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the management 
of the hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club  head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


HOTEL 
MSALPIN 


Broodwoay at 54° Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M. Boomer Managing Director 
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Extra Fancy 
Paper Shell Pecans 


surely SUPERB brand 


Rotarians in twelve states bought SUPERB 
brand pecans of us last year—all were satisfied. 
Toasted SUPERB brand pecans were served 
at the Officers Dinner at the International 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City, last June. 


mr sf — 
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Are nutritious as well as delicious as attested by the 


well-noted authorities. 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Michigan says: 
“T regard the Paper-Shell 
nature’s choice products.” 


Pecan as one of the finest 


Luther Burbank says: 

‘“‘Paper-Shell Pecans of the improved variety are the most 
delicious as well as the most nutritious nuts in the world. They 
are higher in food value than other nuts, either native or foreign 
The demand for them is constantly increasing and the price is 
advancing each year, for the demand is many times greate1 
than the supply.” 


Superb Brand Pecans Surpass All 
Others in Size, Delicacy of Flavor, 
Richness of Quality and Food 
Value. 

Why not place your order early as there will be 

shortage of all kinds of nuts this year? 
Our prices F. O. B. Albany, Ga., are: 
5 lbs. at 80 cts. per Ib. 25 Ibs. at 74 ets. per lb. 
10 Ibs. at 75 ets. per lb. 50 Ibs. at 73 ets. per |b. 


Your Two Guarantees: 


You are placing your order with us, with the distinc 
understanding that if for any reason the nuts are not 
entirely satisfactory you may return them and we pay 
all carrying charges and refund your money. 





The advertising pages of The Retarian are open onl 
to advertisers of acknowledged standing and res pectabilit) 
Advertisements will not be accepted from those who are 
engaged in doubtful or irregular enterprises or whose re 
ords give evidence even of a disposition to disregaré 
correct business methods or recognized standards 0 
commercial or professional honor. 








Southern Edible Products Co. 


S. K. SIMON, Sales Mgr., Box 45 
Albany, Ga. 
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Rotary and its Magazine 


Tus Rotarian is publisht by the Board of Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month, at Mount 
Morris, Illinois. THe Rotarian was entered as second class matter 

une 29, 1912, at the Post Office at Mount Morris, Ill., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. as 
Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 


Rditor & Business Manager. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
Editorial Offices: 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the United 
States and Cuba, $1.75 in Canada, $2.00 in other countries. 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 


Tue Rorartan publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men and 
the directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions exprest by the authors of the different articles unless such 
responsibility is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted 
may be reprinted if proper credit is given. 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 
President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 
Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated 
to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers throughout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliating Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, through its own activities and 
through the medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a board acquaintanceship as an opportun- 
ity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefuiness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit 
of all Rotarians. 

The Rotary Club 

Meets once each week for luncheon or dinner. 

Membership is formed on the unique plan of one active and repre- 
sentative man from each line of business and profession in the city. 
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ome Folks Call on Boys at Front 


Rotarians Start Something New—Motion Picture Letters to the Soldiers 


HE OLD city of Salem, Massachusetts, 
be ertainly put one over on the rest of the 
world last June when two thousand of its citizens 
got together and had motion pictures of them- 
selves made for the’ Salem soldier boys in France. 
This unique stunt originated in the mind of a 
Rotarian, Dr. William F. Strangman, and the 
Salem Rotary Club took charge of the motion 
picture “‘letter’’ and started it off for France. 

Just think of getting together on the old town 
Common all the relatives of the boys who had 
enlisted and then marching these people past a 
motion picture camera which recorded every 
smiling face and waving hand. Every mother, 
wife, father, brother, sister and sweetheart was 
in that line and all lookt their prettiest for the 
sake of their soldier relatives over there. 

This is how it happened. The Rotary Club 
of Salem wanted to do something special for the 
Salem boys in France. The members suggested 
various schemes, but Dr. Strangman’s was the 
one that hit the bull’s eye. 

‘Let’s send the boys a motion picture letter,”’ 
said the Doctor, ‘a sort of movie memento of 
the folks at home. All we need to do is to get 


By Paul P. Foster 


the addresses of the relatives of the boys and 
send them a circular letter telling them to be on 
Salem Common a certain Sunday afternoon. 
Then we'll get a motion picture man to make their 
pictures and have the reel sent on to France. 
Think how tickled the boys will be to see all their 
folks show up on the screen.”’ 

Every live Rotarian knows a unique idea when 
he sees it and the more the club members thought 
this one over the more they began to realize its 
extraordinary possibilities. And it certainly did 
make a hit with the Salem people. In spite of 
the fact that there was a heavy rain on the morn- 
ing of the Sunday set for the parade, two thou- 
sand duly tagged relatives turned out and the 
whole town lined the sides of Salem’s wide Com- 
mon to witness the sight. 

The relatives were separated into divisions, 
corresponding to the four Salem companies of 


the 101st Field Artillery. Each division was 
headed by the relatives of the officers of each 
company. Marching to the music of the Salem 


Boy Scout Band, the line came on six deep 
toward a low platform in the center of the Com- 
mon, where it divided and flowed past. On this 
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ew Calgary “war babies,” children of soldiers at the front, born since the war started. 
when the ‘‘movies’’ taken by the Rotary Club of Calgary, September 19, are sent to the Y. 


picture camera and 


nd another Re 


platform were the motion 


operator, Dr. Strangman a ytariar 


or two, who directed the paraders thru mega- 
phones and put pep into the marchers as they 
approacht the clicking camera.’ But there was 


little ‘need of coaching, for’ everybody in line 
to look as 


from grandfather down, 
happy and enthusiastic as. if he were actually 


was anxious 


just about to greet his own soldier boy. 


The Salem Evening News reporter who de 


scribed the affair called it “‘the most unique 
event Salem Common has ever seen,” and hx 
was right, for Salem people are talking about 


it yet and wondering what their boys will say 
when they see the living pictures of their hom: 
folks in the Y. M. C. A. 

The pictures were shown to crowded 
for a week in the theaters of Salem and Lynn 
Then the two reels were turned over to the Com 
munity Motion Picture Bureau, Masonic Hall 
Building, New York City, which has the job of 
providing motion picture entertainment for all 
soldiers in the United States and abroad—just 
now, about four thousand shows a week—a year 
from now no one knows how many there will be. 


huts overseas. 


houses 
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Many of their fathers will see them for the first time 
A. huts in France. 


M. C. 
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Taking ‘‘movies'' on Salem (Mass.) Common, of relatives of Salem soldiers in France. 


Motion 


The Community Motion Picture Bureau took 
the two reels of films that make up Salem's pre- 
cious “movie letter” and shipt them overseas 
to its Paris office where they will be loaded aboard 
one of the Bureau's many Ford delivery cars and 
carried right up to the Y. M. C. A. entertainment 
hut nearest to the four Salem companies in the 
101ist Field Artillery. Imagine what the boys 
will do when they see these pictures for the first 
time! And if there are many boys who miss the 
first showing they will have their turn later, for 
the reels will be kept on hand at the Y. M. C. A. 
huts and put in the projection apparatus just as 
iften as the boys want to see them. 


Example for Other Cities 


Ever since the war started the Community 
\lotion Picture Bureau has been selecting and 
furnishing motion pictures to the soldiers, so 
'y this time it is in a position to know just what 
he men like the most. The executives and the 
editorial staff of the Bureau say that in all their 
long experience they never conceived, imagined 

r heard of anything in the motion picture line 
that will please the boys at the front so much as 
these real live personal pictures of their own 
folks in the familiar setting of the old town 
square. 

The.Community Motion Picture Bureau is 
so anxious to have other towns and cities follow 
the example of Salem that it wants to do every- 
thing possible to get similar motion picture let- 
ters of the home folks across to the boys in 
France. The Bureau is ready to aid any com- 
munity, Rotary Club or other civic organization 
that wishes to have such pictures made and 
wherever possible it will supply the necessary 
camera, films and photographer at actual cost. 

it should be said that the plan is feasible only 
in communities like Salem where a large number 
of men enlisted together as a unit and are still 
stationed together. In Salem the addresses of 
the relatives of the men were obtained from the 
ladies’ Auxiliary; local Red Cross Chapters 
also often addresses of soldiers’ 
relatives. 

Along article might be written about the work 
of the Community Motion Picture Bureau, but 
this is not the place for it. It is only fair to say, 
however. that the Bureau was establisht for 
some years before the war began and when the 
plans for the new training camps developt, it 
offered its services to the War and Navy De 
partments without profit. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Bureau was given charge of all 


possess the 
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The 
films, taken by the Rotary Club, will be shown to the soldiers under direction of the Community 


Picture Bureau 


the motion picture activities of the Y. M. C. A. 
and of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities of the War and Navy Departments, 

The Bureau is giving three million men a 
chance to see the best motion pictures two or 
three times a week and oftener, without charge. 
The men may be in the great cantonments in 
America, on the transports, up near the front 
in France, in Siberia or even at Archangel in 
Northern European Russia—they get their 
motion pictures just the same. Clean comedy, 
slapstick and burlesque, good redblooded out- 
door pictures, quiet, domestic dramas that re- 
mind them of home—nothing is so effective in 
resting the boys after a long day.of drilling or 
work in the trenches. ihr 

When a Y. M. C. A. man askt a fighting 
Colonel what he could do to help the men in his 
regiment, the Colonel replied, “I want three 
things; some motion pictures, then more motion 
pictures, and then some more motion pictures. 
The motion pictures give the men relaxation and 
mental rest. They forget their troubles and it 
makes them better fighters.” 

But this article started out to tell about a 
great big unique Rotarian idea—living pictures 
of the folks at home marching toward the band- 
stand of the old town common—all for a live 
composite letter to their boys overseas. Im- 
agine what boys over there from other commun- 
ities will say when they hear the fortunate Salem 
soldiers tell about seeing their home folks on the 


screen! How many other Rotary Clubs will ling 
up with Salem to give their boys overseas the 
most unique souvenir of the home town tha 
they can possibly send them? 


By Joe F. Price 


ANADA has been in the war now for over 

four years. Many of the first men to leaye 

are still on the firing line and they have not 

seen home since that eventful day in August, 

1914, when they rallied to the call of the Mother 
Land. 

But sometime this winter these boys will 
have home brought close to them, when their 
loved ones will visit them via the movies in some 
Red Triangle hut back of the firing lines jp 
France. At least the boys who hail from (Cal. 
gary, Alberta, will. 

It was a Rotary “stunt.” We haven't yet 
been able to discover the man whose brain gave 
birth to the idea; some say that he was clever 
enough to borrow it from the Salem (Massa- 
chusetts) Rotary Club. But we do know that 
at the first weekly luncheon in September, Ernie 
Richardson got up with a suspiciously long 
looking document in his hand and before we 
knew what had happened every man jack of us 
was down on a committee with a specific duty 
to perform. And the date of our doing it was 
scheduled for Wednesday, September 19. 


The Club’s Biggest “‘Stunt’’ 


The executive committee, apparently, had 
plotted it all out beforehand and had picked 
upon Ernie to boss the whole show because he 
was used to doing big things—he is the manager 
of the exhibition and has a reputation as long as 
your arm in these parts and others. 

The Rotary Club was to do its biggest stunt. 
It was to send over to France the families of 
Calgary boys. As the shipping accommodation 
was somewhat limited it was decided to send 
these families over in a motion picture film. 

It listened big—and it was big. 

Now film negatives are rather scarce in this 
part of Canada so the club ordered Bill Mar 
shall, secretary of the club and the representa- 
tive of the film industry in the club, to hie him- 
self down to Chicago and get the necessary stuff 
In the meantime the plans went ahead apace 
Tuesday, September 18, luncheon day, arrived 
and no Bill Marshall. The wires were warmed 
up and that evening a reply came: “Worry nol, 
Little Ones, I'll be there with the goods.” 

Bill ar:ived Wednesday (Continued on page 226) 
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Refreshment Committee of Calgary (Alta.) Rotary Club, tired but happy at the end of a perfect day, 


when motion pictures of several thousand relatives of soldiers were taken to be sent to the boys ' t 
These men served 12,000 ice cream cones, 10,000 drinks of grape cider, and 5,\) 
currant buns at the picnic for the soldiers’ relatives. 


the front. 
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Employers’ Duty to Crippled Heroes 


By Arthur J. Westermayer, LL. M. 





 /HILE the magnitude of the war appeals 
\ ' to our imagination, and the really phe- 
nomenal things already accomplisht give a pa- 
ic thrill, it is in the little known, but ex- 
lingly important details one really finds the 
roness with which this war, unlike our 
wars, is being waged. And right here, 
too, we find the moral and spiritual difference 
between this war and others. 

Until recently, it was not generally known that 
one of the best organized of American activities 
is the salvage station in France. Here is an 
establishment at once practical and compre- 
hensive, consisting of a building that covers 
more than 200,000 feet of floor space and em- 
ploying about 4,000 workers, which number is 
steadily increasing. To this place is brought 
from the field in a steady stream, all sorts of 
wreckage which in former times received no at- 
tention at all. 

Here shot-up and broken-down automobiles 
are rebuilt from parts of other machines beyond 
repair, and by reassembling, adjusting, and re- 
painting a serviceable, practically new machine 
is made quite fit to resume its duties on active 


cee 


other 


service. 

Old, begrimed uniforms are washed, mended 
and restored to use. The wool of old socks and 
sweaters is washed and knitted into shapes 
made to serve new but equally useful purposes. 
The old metal of used up, ammunition is gathered 
and classified and in time it appears again in 
new form, doing new work and saving the cost 
in money and labor of a like new article. By the 
alchemy of Yankee common sense the unsightly 
dump heap is transformed into a sort of mine 
out of which flows salvage wealth estimated at 
present at more than a million dollars per month. 


Problem of Human Wastage 


But after all, the greatest problem of the war 
is human wastage. In former times, before the 
science of conservation was known, these human 
wrecks, maimed beyond repair, became a charge 
on public and private bounty. The effect of 
this was wholly bad. It destroyed in the recipi- 
ent the fine quality of self-respect that comes 
from self-dependence. In short he soon ceased 
to care much about himself, and in time quite 
naturally came to look upon both public and 
private charity as his just due. And in a measure 
he was right. This process maimed him in 
spirit, just as the enemy shot had maimed him 
in body. 

(his human war wastage is now no longer 
scrapt, to be dealt with in the precatious manner 
ol enlisted charity. Out of this human wastage 
new and useful men are fashioned. They are 
nade to respect themselves and their fellow 
men by becoming again self-supporting and pro- 
ductive members of society. It is safe to say 


that our men will return to us as clean as they 
went forth, if not cleaner, and the habits con- 
tracted in the service will make for a higher and 
altogether better citizenship. 

According to the vocational rehabilitation act 
recently enacted by Congress those disabled in 
the military and naval! forces of the United 
States have been placed under the joint author- 
ity of the Surgeon General of the Army and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
Surgeon General has jurisdiction from the time 
the person is injured until he is restored to good 
physical condition, when he receives his honorable 
discharge from the service. The Federal Board 
then offers him vocational re-education and 














French soldier who has lost an arm, re-educated 
at the School for crippled soldiers at Lyons, France, 
working at a paper punching machine at the school. 


training which will enable him to return to use- 
ful active employment, and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service will find him a job. 


Work in Other Countries 

In an article entitled ‘Training in English 
Technical Schools for Disabled Soldiers” John 
Culbert Faries, Ph. D., says, ‘Short intensive 
courses are needed to fit adults in a brief period 
to become wage earners. The danger of training 
too many men for a particular trade is guarded 
against by the appointment by the Ministry of 
Labor of the Trade Advisory Committees who 


What American Rotary is Doing for 


Chairman American Committee on Employment of Honorably Dischar 


| ‘DER date of July 23rd, 1917, J. J. Gold- 
/ man, a member of the Rotary Club of 
N 1 ork, addressed to William H. Brady, the 
of said club, a communication in which 
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By William H. Brady 


the suggestion was made that an organization 
be created whose purpose would be to give and 
find employment for all honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors. 
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also pass upon the kind of instruction desirable, 
the prospects of permanent employment, and 
the scale of wages in particular trades. In this 
way co-ordination is secured in the use of the 
best facilities the country affords for training its 
disabled soldiers and sailors at the expense ol 
the state.” 

France, early in the war, appreciated the need 
for reconstructive, educational methods to re 
habilitate war cripples. She is indebted to Mons. 
Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, for starting 
a movement by an article publisht in the Paris 
Journal which appeared November 23, 1914. 
Later he obtained approval of the Municipal 
Council of Lyons for his plan to establish a school. 
Two weeks later the school for cripples opened 
its doors. Out of this humble beginning has 
grown a well-organized system for the vocational! 
education of her mutiles. 

The problem of re-education for disabled sol 
diers which Canada faces today is an economic 
one concerning man-power, the producing power: 
of the country. The work should appeal on 
economic grounds even if no sentimental grounds 
existed. Canada cannot consider her obligation 
to these men completed until she has enabled 
each man to return fully equipt and adjusted to 
civilian life again, capable of earning as muc! 
and enjoying life as fully as prior to enlistment. 
But it is a greater truth that from an economic 
standpoint these men simply must be enabled to 
become as efficient producers as formerly. If 
the country is to prosper it cannot afford to 
have thousands of men incapable of carryin 
on and of supporting their dependents. 


What About Americans? 


So much for what has been done by othe: 
This suggests the pertinent and _ significant 
question: What are Americans doing? Being 
the last nation to enter the war it is natural that 
Americans should be the last to learn thei: 
duty in this respect. This duty, like all others 
this terrible war has created, must be faced 
and performed to the very best of their ability 
And in this, the employing class can be, as no 
doubt they will be, once their part in the plan 
is made known to them, an important practical 
factor. 

As other nations have done, so America mus! 
do—must provide for the vocational educatio: 
of her war cripples and her employers must, a 
they surely will, co-operate with every organize 
effort to meet this very important situation. 

Note: The foregoing article was supplied 
this magazine thru Charles R. Barnes, editor of th 
Department of Public Education of the Red Cro 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, a bran: 
of the American Red Cross work, under the di 
tion of Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


Disabled Soldiers 


ged Soldiers and Sailors 


The idea was considered by a committe: 
the club and then submitted verbally to Secr 


taries | 


3aker and Daniels in Washington and 
delegation from the New York club whi 
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British soldiers who have been crippled in the war, being trained as motor mechanics at Queen Mary's 
Workshop, one of the British schools for the re-education of crippled men. 


included District Governor Van Amburgh, Ex 
District Governor Harris, of Washington, Mr. 
Graham, president of the Washington Rotary 
Club, Rotarian Senator Calder and President 
Brady, of the New York club. 

After a general discussion of the idea and 
jlans, the Secretaries of War and Navy com- 
nented most favorably upon the scheme and re- 
juested that the same be reduced to writing and 
resented to them. 

Immediately following the aforesaid meeting 
in Washington, District Governor Van Amburgh 
ind President Brady presented to the War 
Service Committee of the International Rotary 
Clubs on August 28th, 1917, the said idea and 
lan. 

The said International War Committee con 
sidered the same at a special meeting held on 
the 27th day of August, 1917, and appointed 
the following committee: William H. Brady, 
Chairman; William C. Bamburgh, George W. 
Harris, Arch C. Klumph, Chesley R. Perry 
this committee to be known as “American Com- 
nittee on Employment for Honorably Dis- 
charged Soldiers and Sailors.” 

Plan Presented to Government 

Che following plan was presented in writing to 
Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels on 

October ist, 1917, after a meeting of the full 
ommittee in Washington, D. C., held on Sun 
day and Monday, the 30th of September and the 
Ist of October, 1917: 

Honorable Sir: 

In compliance with your request and in 
addition to the tentative plans submitted 
verbally to you sometime ago by a com- 
mittee from the New York Rotary Club, 
we, the committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, re- 
spectfully submit the following: 

» 1. The plan herewith submitted is to 

devise ways and means for obtaining em 

ployment for the honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors, more particularly those 
who may be crippled or enfeebled, and also 
such other persons who shall have been 
engaged in the war service of the United 

States, and whose service has been of such 

a character as to entitle them to our co- 

operation and attention. 

2. There shall be an honorary commit- 
tee and patrons consisting of the Secretary 

F of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
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such other prominent citizens of the United 
States as may be considered advisable. 

3. It shall be the purpose of the organi- 
zation to establish in each community in 
the United States a local unit headed by a 
proper committee to carry out the objects 
of the organization in each respective com- 
munity under the supervision of a General 
Committee. 

4. It shall be the purpose of each local 
unit, supervised by a committee to be 
chosen, and in such numbers as may appear 
necessary, to establish an office in charge 
of a secretary, where those specified in the 
first paragraph may secure co-operation 
in re-establishing themselves in business, 
upon the presentation of honorable-dis- 
charge papers and such other credentials 
as may be found essential. 

5. The local committee shall then inves- 








‘‘The men who stand in the trenches 
and face death are turning their 
minds on the real and vital things. 
It would do us infinite good to get the 
introspection and the spiritual uplift 
they will get. These men who come 
home will have a larger view of life 
than we at home, unless our unselfish 
devotion here keeps pace.”’ 








tigate each applicant's record for a period 
prior to his enlistment, the amount of 
wages he has earned, and also what class 
of work he desires or is capable of doing. 

6. Each local unit shall also make a care- 
ful survey of its community and prepare 
a list of every employer of labor (including 
the number of employees, the character of 
work, etc.) to whom such applicants for 
work may be referred, and shall endeavor 
to secure the promise of the aid and assis- 
tance of all employers in its community in 
this work. 

7. The expense of the operation of the 
National headquarters, which shall be 
located in New York City, shall be raised 
and disbursed by the General Committee. 

8. The International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs is establisht in all the leading 
commercial centers of the Nation and is 
composed of representative business and 
professional men with a wide diversity of 
occupations. 

9. The effectiveness of over 30,000 such 
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men organized in these hundreds of clubs 
under the general direction of the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters is apparent. 

10. With your approval and co-opera- 
tion we desire to carry out the plans herein 
outlined and to make the effort to secure 
the assistance of our entire membership 
and other agencies throughout the United 
States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. Brady, Chairman, 
141 Broadway, 
N. 3. Ace. 
Arch C. Klumph 
A. C. Bamburgh 
Geo. W. Harris 
Chesley R. Perry 
General Committee. 


Await Official Action 


Subsequent to the delivery of the aforesaid 
report the chairman had various interviews with 
both Secretary of War Baker and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, and then the plan, at the 
suggestion of Secretaries Baker and Daniels, was 
taken up with the Department of Labor (Secre- 
tary Wilson), as that department of the Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction over employment matters 
and is greatly interested in any plans or ideas 
for the rehabilitation of returned soldiers and 
sailors and their re-employment in industry. The 
committee, thru its chairman, then presented 
the idea and plans to Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
and Assistant Secretary of Labor Lewis F. Post. 

Your chairman has been in correspondence 
with the Department of Labor towards a plan for 
the working out in the most efficient manner 
the idea here presented; the Department of 
Labor, however, is awaiting pending legislation 
along these lines by Congress. 

The Department of Labor is considering 
various plans in connection with the rehabilita- 
tion of all injured or crippled soldiers, and the 
Secretary of Labor has exprest himself that no 
doubt the splendid organization of Rotary clubs 
thruout the country will be an available and 
splendid auxiliary to that Department for the 
employment of all honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors. 

Your committee awaits the action of the Gov 
ernment thru its Department of Labor. 


Note: American Rotarians saw the need 
early provision to take care of discharged soldiers and 
sailors, shortly after the United States entered th 
war. In July a suggestion was made that some- 
thing be done. In August there was appointed 
by the International Association, the Americ 
Committee on Employment of Honorably D\- 
charged Soldiers and Sailors. President William 
H. Brady of the New York (N. Y.) Rotary Clu 
was made chairman and has been reappoinied | 
1918-1919. At the Rotary convention in Kan 
City he presented the foregoing as the report 
the committee. 





Canadian soldiers, injured in war, 
building construction in school at Winnipeg 
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onserving the Fruits of Victory 


YERVICE, what a beautiful word it is! And 
‘ if itis true that it is not new, still it is 
that it now has a new meaning among us. 
rhere was never a time when it was more mean- 
sful, not unless we go back to the days when 
pregnant sentence was written in Judea— 
lesus Christ of Nazareth . . . who went 
bout doing good’’—nine words, nay, five, that 
omprehend the most momentous life that has 
been lived among men and that sum up the 
vreatest religion of mankind. 

Service! Has it not in these recent times lifted 
is out of ourselves, lifted us above ourselves? 
(his word has been not only on our lips, but it 
has been in our hearts and it has been exprest 
in our deeds. Men, women and children have 
been going about, literally in the very footsteps 
of the Man of Nazareth, going about doing good. 
[he spirit of it has permeated all our cities and 
it has penetrated the remotest parts of the 
country. 

When we contemplate this and meditate upon 
it, we cannot express ourselves otherwise than 
to exclaim, ‘‘How beautiful in all the ways of the 
earth are the feet of those who go about doing 
good, and how sweet and how tender are the 
hands that are holding out to a world in afflic- 
tion the mercies of heaven exprest in the terms 
of mankind.” 

Spirit of Service Awakened 

But the war which has awakened and aroused 
in us this spirit of service will be over some time. 
There will be an end of it when there is both a 
moral and physical collapse in Germany. The 
wrong-maker and the wrong-doer in this world 


catastrophe must pay the price of defeat. The 
right must triumph. We must insist and we 
hall persist until the right does triumph. Any 


ther conclusion of this bloody business would 
be a crime committed by the present against the 
luture, as well as an infamous and perfidious 
betrayal of the men who have died, and who are 
still dying. 

| think that this war may be over sooner than 
we expect it. All is not well in Germany and 
everything is wrong in Austria. Von Hinden- 
burg today would be glad to know from whence 
‘o summon another hundred thousand men. 

(he great fact that the enemy has to face is 
that there soon will be two million Americans 
on the various fronts. These men make us 
Americans conscious of our might as we are con- 
scious of our right. But let us beware of 
boastfulness. If we know that our co-belligerents 
have need of us, we should also know that we 
have equal need of them. They have borne the 
heat and the burden of the war, and they are 
still bearing it. 


Sacrifice of a Contrite Heart 


But recognizing to the fullest our mutual de- 
pendence, let us be more eager to give to them 
‘heir metes of glory than we are to claim what 
of credit is our due. Let us so conduct ourselves 
‘in Us war and after it that others shall praise 
Am icans more, and we shall have less need to 
Praise Ourselves. And in the end, in the very 
‘umu't and shouting of victory, let us not tear 


ago. +} 


he ancient sacrifice, acceptable to God, 


‘he sacrifice of a contrite heart. 
Dut itis not of what we have done, nor yet of 
What remains to be done in this war that I want 
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to speak. Rather is it of the things after this 
war, the problems, the duties and the respon- 
sibilities that will devolve on us under peace. 

We cannot quit loving our country, nor quit 
serving it when this war is over. The problems 
of peace will be as many, as great, as exacting 
and as perplexing as those of war have been. 
To my mind this is the greater and the more 
important issue before us now. We shall win 
this war, we are winning it, but shall we conserve 
the victory and pass down to those who will come 
after us the fruits of it? The great problem is 
not the destruction of the German armies, for 
we shall destroy them, but it is the reconstruc- 
tion of the world under peace. 


Problems Peace Will Bring 

When peace comes, as it will come, it will be 
over a world in desolation. The maimed and 
the emaciated will fill all lands. We must re- 
pair them and we must rebuild them. We must 
fit them for and find for them work that they 
can do, not only to bless their remaining days, 
but to serve the welfare of the world. 

There will be broken boundary lines between 
nations. There will be new constitutions of 
freedom to write. There will be old institutions 
to repair and new institutions to rear. Can you 
not visualize the vastness of these tasks? 

And as we Americans expect nothing out of 
this war for ourselves, except the continuance 
of the divine right to live our own lives under 
freedom, so we shall find that others may require 
the more of us. We shall be called upon to guide 
and to admonish, to judge and to adjust in Bel- 
gium, in Serbia, in Greece, in Roumania, in Po- 
land, in Bohemia and in all Russia. 

We shall have many perplexing problems at 


home. Let us not think to escape them. We 
shall not escape them. Here too there must be 
readjustments. We must make not only new 


working conditions, but new living conditions. 
We may have racial rancor. Class may clash 
with class. Manufacturers may hate to give up 
war profits; wage-earners may not be willing to 
surrender war scales, and farmers may look with 
distrust on falling prices of their commodities. 


New Heavens and a New Earth 


When the shell of the earth on which we live 
began to contract, in the processes of formation, 
there came violent convulsions out of which the 
mountains were lifted up and the valleys de- 
prest. And so there may be violent convulsions 
among men, when the contractions under peace 
follow the expansions of war. 

A man said to me the other day, ‘Oh, how I 
wish it were all over and that we were back in 
the old ways of the old days!’’ But I could give 
him no comfort. On the contrary, I told him 
that what he wished for probably would never 
be again. The old ways and the old days are 
gone, gone forever. But there will be new days 
and new ways, and new duties and new responsi- 
bilities, demanding of us new patriotism and new 
service. 

With the septuagenarian dreamer on the 
Island of Patmos, we shall see a new heaven and 
a new earth, for the former heaven and the former 
earth shall have past away. 

But, there will still be dark nights in that new 
world as well as bright days, nor will God reach 
down from heaven to wipe away all tears, nor 
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to relieve us from labor and from pain, from 
sorrow and from suffering. The new heaven 
must be visualized with our own eyes and the 
new earth moulded with our own hands, and may 
heaven grant that out of the multitudinous things 
of these times there may remain to us wisdom 
enough to guide and faith enough to inspire us. 
Renewed Demands Upon Men 

But of you and of me it is going to ask renewed 
patriotism—love of country, and renewed service 
—love of mankind. Shall we be ready to give 
these things, willingly, unselfishly, as we have 
been giving them during the war? Why not? 
What shall it advantage us to serve merely our- 
selves when all that we can leave are the good 
deeds we have done and the kind words that we 
have spoken? 

At best life is so short and it is so little that we 
can do! 

For the man who lives to gratify himself, 
whether his passions or his ambitions, as for 
Macbeth, life is ‘‘a tale told by an idiot,”” and 
all the glorious suns that have shone upon his 
head are only so many smoky torches that have 
lighted another fool to his grave. 

But I have said enough if I have brought to 
your minds the enormity of the problems that 
are before us, and awakened in you a desire to 
dedicate at least a part of yourselves to thei 
solution. The time to think of them is now. 
When peace comes let us not be as unprepared 
for it as we were unprepared for war. 

I have not spoken as one in fear and I am not 
as one who is without hope. As we shall win 
the war, so I believe, we shall conserve the vic 
tory and the fruits of victory. 

Faith Will be Needed 

But we shall have need of faith, faith in our 
selves, faith in our institutions and faith in God— 
not the God of petty creeds and differences that 
men still quarrel about in their darkness, but the 
God of the everlasting mercies and the ultimate 
good, the God whose ways are right and whos 
ends are righteousness, the God and the faith 
best exprest by the poet who said: ‘Thru all 
the ages one increasing purpose runs, and the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 

Let us believe that the things of even this cruel 
war belong to these processes of progression and 
that out of the evil,somehow and sometime, good 
will come. 

And we shall fit into this divine scheme to the 
extent that we shall be ready to serve our country 
and our fellow men, under peace as in war. As 
we have done much, so still more may be required 
of us. But let us be mindful of this, that we have 
not yet given the widow’s mite, for that was all 
she had, neither have we broken the alabaste: 
jar of precious ointment at the feet of the divine 
sacrifice. Which of us has not eaten three meals 
a day, and which of us has not slept on a soft 
bed at night? 

No, not we at home, but they in the trenches 
have served and sacrificed and suffered. 

In remembrance of them let us see to it that 
the victories they have won in war shall not be 
wasted in peace. 

Note:—The foregoing was an address deliv- 
ered before the Rotary Club of Cedar Rapids, 


lowa, recently by Cyrenus Cole, who is editor of 
The Cedar Rapids Republican. 
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United War Work Drive This Month 


{ te people of the United States will be askt to contribute 

$170,500,000 this month in a drive lasting from Novem- 
ber 11th to 18th, for seven war activittes: The Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Catholic War Council and Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the War Camp Community Service, the 
\merican Library Association, and the Salvation Army. 

President Wilson, in a letter to Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man of the War and Navy Departments’ Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, advised the joint drive on behalf of these 
seven organizations, for the sake of economy of time and effort. 

It will not be necessary to urge Rotarians to give instant and 
hearty support to the drive. This is simply to call their attention 
again to the fact that the week of November 11-18 is the time, 
and $170,500,000 is the minimum amount to be raised. The 
work being done by each of the seven organizations in helping 
the soldiers.win the war has the endorsement of Rotary. 


Rotary Club as a Training Camp 


ROTARY CLUB that is merely a luncheon club is nothing 
4% at allin these days. A Rotary Club that is merely a forum 
for war speakers is nothing in these days. The Rotary Club 
that is a training camp each week for its members in a continuing 
desire, and a greater capability for service is like one of our 
military training camps. 

There is war work to be done and it will be done but there 
seems to be a general agreement that Rotary will accomplish its 
greatest deeds when every member of every club has become thor- 
oly acquainted with, and inspired by, the Rotary spirit; and 
that to accomplish this it is necessary to conduct “the educa- 
tion of Rotarians as to Rotary.’’ This work depends upon 
the willingness of the members, the activities of the club officers 
and committees and their willingness to cooperate with the 
International Association's officers and committees. 

There seems also to be a general agreement that as the young 
men of the Rotary nations are giving up their lives by the thou- 
sands for the advance of civilization, it is vital that the boy 
power of these nations be conserved, and the work of Rotary 
clubs among the boys is of the most vital importance. 

Harold N. Rust of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is chairman of the 
\ssociation’s Committee on Education and John Dolph of 
Washington is chairman of the Association’s Committee on 
Work Among Boys. Each of them is busy and each of them is 
entitled to prompt cooperation from club officers and every 
club member 

Rotary District Conferences 

§ Sage growing importance of the annual Rotary District 

Conferences, and the need for careful preparation for them, 
again has been recognized by the International Directors. In 
the report of the last meeting of the Directors, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, an outline of the program of a conference 
as agreed upon by them is presented. A two-day conference 
was approved, the belief being that one day does not give sufh- 
cient time, and that more than two days is not necessary. 
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Wanted—A Universal Language 


1 tele has proved that men make better friends after they 
learn to know each other better. Mutual understanding 
is the basis of friendship; a knowledge of the other fellow’s 
thoughts and ideals is the basis of mutual understanding; the 
ability to know what the other fellow thinks and feels depends 
upon a knowledge of the language he speaks. 

The war is proving in a bigger way what Rotary has proved ina 
small way—that nations become better friends as they learn 
to understand each other better. International friendship is 
difficult if there is not mutual understanding. Mutual under- 
standing is difficult without a common language in which the 
thoughts and ideals of each nation may be exprest and the others 
understand the expression. 

When this war has been won; when the military ideal of Ger- 
many has been crackt and shattered and destroyed; when 
peace, a real peace, has been establisht; then there will be found 
to be a great need for an international language, for a universal 
language. There is no good reason why three men speaking 
English, French, and Italian, and all with the same understand- 
ing of life, should be unable to talk with each other because their 
tongues have not been trained alike to express the same thoughts. 
Each man can retain his national tongue and acquire an intertia- 
tional language in addition. 

A universal language would be a greater guarantee of peace 
than any other one safeguard because it would be the basis of 
international understanding, and understanding precedes 
friendship. Will Esperanto meet the need? 


Platinum Jewelry Not Slacking 
PON the authority of the U. S. Bureau of Mines this maga- 
zine recently publisht a reference to the sale and use of 
platinum jewelry. The Bureau of Mines now announces: 
“It is a misfortune, therefore, that with only a limited and waning 


supply of platinum found in the placer deposits, it has ever become fasli 
ionable as an ornament, and its use as such should be discouraged in all 


reasonable ways. 
“These regulations and requisition orders prevent further manulac- 


ture of platinum for all ornamental and non-essential purposes during 
the duration of the war. It is not, however, intended to now prevent 
the sale of platinum jewelry already manufactured. It is believed that 
in case of great need, the women of the country will be willing to give up 
their platinum oranments for the benefit of their country.”’ 

It is evident, therefore, that there is nothing unpatriotic 10 
wearing platinum jewelry if one has it, or in buying it if it al 
ready is in the form of manufactured jewelry. 


War’s Effect Upon Books 

HE work of the American Library Association in connection 
with the army cantonments is well known but have we 
thought of what will be the results of that work? Probably 4 
million men who never were inside a public library will come 
home from war educated as to what a library is and how to use! 
They will have a new understanding not alone of books but 0! 
librarians as well. And the librarians will be broadened by the 
wonderful personal contact which they have had with men who 
are not generally encountered in libraries. The public libr 


ries will be more largely patronized and more wisely conducted. 
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Civilians Must Protect Themselves 


4, R. W. A. EVANS who conducts a how-to-keep-well column 
D in various newspapers recently wrote: 

‘‘\ man said to me the other day, ‘Gorgas is going to get rid of venereal 

eases in America just as he got rid of yellow fever in Panama.’ Some 

he will be satisfied to clean up the army and let it go at that. But 

1 notice that the size of the zone around the camp that he proposes to 
clean up gets larger all the time. Soldiers have less venereal diseases than 

oldiers ever had before. They have much less than civilians have. If 
enereal diseases in the army can be controlled why is it that civilians are 
not being protected against them? Why not try spending money for 
health as we spend it to protect our property against fire or against 

rglary?”’ ‘ 

[he answer is: First, that civilians must protect themselves 
and second that they are going to do it. 

The U. S. Bureau of The Public Health Service will provide 
the educational program and the Rotary Clubs will cooperate 
with the Bureau in arousing each community to a realization of 
the seriousness of the situation. When men and women under- 
stand that the venereal diseases are plagues that threaten every- 
body in the community they will take steps to protect themselves. 

Surgeons—General Gorgas of the Army, Braisted of the Navy, 
and Blue of the Public Health Service will soon find their efforts 
supported by an enlightened and aroused public sentiment and, 
distasteful as the task may be, the people will take every neces- 
“ary step to exterminate tHese terrible plagues. 


Let the Government Do It 
\ 7ARS, floods, pestilence have made the American people 
willing to submit to and avail themselves of a greater 
centralization of government. It is far better for the United 
States to have a drafted national army than one composed of 
volunteer state troops. . Problems of commerce and labor require 
centralization. So do other problems. However, under their 
uew national impulse Americans must not lose consciousness of 
community responsibility. State rights may well go by the board, 
hut state, city and village duties must not be forgotten. ‘‘Let 
the Government do it,’’ must not be the excuse for communities 
to shirk the performance of functions which are clearly theirs 
let the Government do it,”’ must not become synonymous with 
slacker’s willingness to ‘‘let George do it.”’ 


The Home Garden Here to Stay 
aX ESTIMATE of 10,000,000 home gardens in the United 


States in 1918 is believed to be a conservative estimate. 
the work of the campaign for war gardens was not confined 
(0 the cities and towns but the county agents of the Department 

\griculture discovered that the majority of farmers did not 

‘¢ gardens and the garden movement has been successfully 
ated among the farmers. The $350,000,000 worth of 
sirden truck estimated to have been raised in the United States 
/ will show a considerable increase when the 1918 figures 
ilable. In addition to adding materially to the food 

s of the country and therefore of the Allies, the garden 

nt has been of great benefit to anyone who has taken 


it. It is a movement which should not be,permitted to 


vhen the war is over. 
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A Great Land Scheme 


ANY wonderful results seem to be developing as by- 
L products of the World War. The necessity of making 
some provision for Uncle Sam’s returned soldiers and sailors 
may result in transforming 300,000,000 acres of irrigable, cut- 
over, swamp, and overflowed land into productive farms. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane is proceeding upon the theory 
that the greater the proportion of landholders in any country 
the greater its prosperity, its progress, its peace and order. 
He has laid before President Wilson and Congress a compre- 
hensive national plan for the reclamation and conversion of these 
lands for the returned veteran soldiers and it is probable that the 
work to be done upon the lands in reclaiming and converting 
them, building dams, canals, ditches, etc., can be done by the 
veterans themselves. Congress has made an appropriation to 
be used in the preliminary surveys and studies of this plan. 
The oldtime haphazard, helter-skelter method of opening 
public lands‘to settlement must be succeeded by a scientized 
plan. The U. S. Secretary of the Interior seems to have found 
such a plan. 


Save Pound of Food a Week 


U S. FOOD ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER says, with the 
¢ military authorities, that the quicker the United States 
gets its full military strength in operation in Europe, the quicker 
the war will be won and the fewer lives will be lost. He has 
given notice that his part in the speeding up process is to increase 
the export of food from the United States to her Allies by ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons. That 
quantity but if, as Commissioner Hoover says, ‘‘the people of 
the United States can save the lives of a million soldiers, by 
sending over this additional 5,000,000 tons of food, they ought 
to be willing to do it. 

And the problem resolves itself into a very small ‘“‘bit of war 
work” on the part of those who are left behind, when Mr. Hoover 
explains that America can supply the additional food needed if 


sounds like an enormous 


every one will just cut down the consumption of meat by one- 
half pound per week and the consumption of bread stuffs by one 
half pound per week. 

The response which the American people made last winter 
and spring to Mr. Hoover’s request for food conservation when 
supplies were short is sufficient justification for the statement 
that they will save the extra 5,000,000 tons out of their abun- 
Rotarian employers will find it very easy to 
explain to their employes that Mr. Hoover’s food conservation 
program, while big for the entire country, means only little effort 


dance this year. 


upon the part of each individual. 


A Hero Not Under Fire 


HERE is a war hero in Washington who has not been undet 
fire. He is a Chicago man with a son under General Persh- 
ing and he has voluntarily offered his body as a pasture ground 
for ‘‘cooties’” so that the entomologists of the Department of 
Agriculture may study the habits of the pests that are such an 
irritation to the soldiers and are also believed to spread fever 


and other diseases and devise successful protective measures. 
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The First 200,000 in the Boy Army 


‘YROUD as America must be of the splendid 
response of her men and women to the de- 
mands of national service and national sacrifice, 
there can be no greater cause for pride than that 
which the Nation feels in her boys who sprang 
forward to help the farmers at the call cf Presi- 
dent Wilson. The President gave expression to 
the hope that the young men of 16 years or over, 
not permanently employed, and especially the 
boys in the high schools, would eagerly enter the 
U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve in order that they 
might have the privilege of spending their spare 
time in productive enterprise which would in- 
crease the means of providing for the forces at 
the front and the maintenance of those whose 
services are needed at home. 

The first two hundred thousand American 
boys to answer the call are already enrolled in 
the Boys’ Working Reserve. From Maine to 
California their sturdy backs bend to the task 
Thousands of extra tons of food 
the efforts of these youthful 


of prt duction. 
resulted from 
patriots. 

Not Untrained Hands 


The U. S. Department of Labor, thru a special 
division under the direction of William %E. 
Hall, is giving serious attention to the training 
of boys enrolling in the Reserve. 

The training courses have varied in the several 
States, but in every case, whether trained at a 
Central Camp in connection with a State Agri- 
cultural College, at a Farm Training Camp in 
connection with County Agricultural Schools, 
or in local high schools, the result has been the 
creation of a force of valuable farm hands whose 
services are eagerly welcomed by farmers. 

The general method of placing members of 
the Boys’ Working Reserve is thru County Labor 
Agents, County Farm Bureau Agents, Farm 
Help Specialists, and by the direct appeal of in- 
dividual farmers to camp leaders. All of these 
agencies co-operate with the Department of 
Labor in this work. 

No boy is enrolled in the Reserve until he has 
passed a physical exarnination if there is any 
doubt in the mind of the enrollment officer re- 
garding his physical fitness for the work before 
him 

Attitude of the Farmer 


The farmer, at first somewhat skeptical as to 
the value of this new labor supply, especially in 
cases where boys were drawn largely from cities, 
has come to realize the tremendous possibilities 
in the development of a trained force. From a 


By Richard Hatton 











Boys at the Fourth Farm Training Camp at State College, Pa., learning how to be soldiers of the soil, under 
the direction of the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve cf the Department of Labor. Just a 
few of the 200,000 boys who responded to the call for help on the farms in the d 
United States. re 


passive employer who took the new-found farm 
hand because there was nothing else available, 
the farmer has reacht a stage of appreciation of 
the benefits offered by the Reserve and is every- 
where demanding more and more the services 
of these sturdy patriots of the field. 

Testimony as to the spirit evinced by boys 
of the Reserve seems conclusive. Of 562 Chi- 
cago boys, for example, who workt upon the 
farms of Illinois during the season of 1917, 559 
were reported by their employers as having 
rendered satisfactory service. Of 600 boys who 
were trained at the camp at Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, last year, only four were returned to 
their homes under discipline or for inefficiency. 
In the entire number of boys who have been em- 
ployed on farms under the plan instituted by the 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve the per- 
centage of failures has been less than two per 
cent. 

Regarding the wages paid boys who volunteer 
for work upon farms, the general policy has been 
to fix a minimum of one dollar a day. The em- 
ployer, of course, provides food and lodging for 
whatever force he engages. As high as $50 a 
month has been earned by boys who understood 
the handling of tractors. 

The question of safeguarding the morals of 
boys in the training camps and upon farms has 
been given careful attention. The Y. M. C. A. 
is especially active in this regard and is rendering 
valuable service. Organizations of every de- 
nomination are co-operating with the officials 
of the Reserve to the end that a high moral tone 
be maintained. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that boys 

















learning how to fight th 
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Working in the corn field at the Boys Farm Training Camp at State College, Pa., as part of their work in 


e Hun on the farm. 
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of the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve have already fF 
saved millions of dollars worth of food which, Fy Dwi 
without their timely assistance, would have been 
lost thru the inability of the farmers to secur 
sufficient help in harvesting. As time passes and 
the first two hundred thousand is increast by 
many additional thousands and the farmer avails Jy M 
himself more freely of this newly-pledged p. me the 
triotic service on the part of American boys, not Bis re 
only will the salvage of crops be increased but a S tract 
far greater acreage will be planted and harvested - white 
The present world situation has created a nev | 
and vast field of activity for the American bo. 4 ts 
who, under the organized direction of the U.S @ forin 
Boys’ Working Reserve, is entering upon a new 
age in which he is developing a new spirit and a aun 


new responsibility. € si 
The American boy is making good in his war RP «hairs 
sphere. The First Two Hundred Thousand have nal 
set a mark in useful development from which JR the R 
there will be no turning back in the future. B sectar 
Note: Richard Hatton, author of the fore 7 Che 


going article, is Director of Publicity of the | 
Boys’ Working Reserve, a branch of th 


Employment Service of the U. S. Department ecIng | 
of Labor. Rotary Clubs were among the ver) 4 € pu 
first organizations to respond to the idea © nt A 
creating a boy working reserve, early in 19! S fale « 


and it was largely due to the interest taken b) 
Rotarians that the movement became a succes 
in so short a time. 


Ask Yourselj “The 


Have I indulged in patriotic hot ait 
and fought shy of patriotic truths? 


not 


Have I made a single REAL 
imaginary—sacrifice? 





Have I earned the right to sicep “ 
night while the boys are in tle J 
trenches? 


Have I the moral courage ‘0 $''° “e 
myself straight - from - the - shoulder 


answers? —Arthur Woodward. 
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U. S. Club of the U.S. A. 
Six men in the little city of Flint, Michigan, 
- of them Rotarians, had an inspiration and 
. 4 result there was organized the Unconditional 
Surrender Club of the United States, whose 
embers are pledged to make any needed sac- 
itices until Germany and her allies are so de- 
beaten that they will surrender un- 
ditionally. The four Rotarians are officers 
he Flint Rotary club: Vice-President How- 
d J. Clifford, Secretary Myles F. Bradley, 
reasurer Frank V. V. Swan, and Director Glenn 
Jackson. 
rhe U. S. Club is incorporated and President 
)wight F. Stone of the Flint Rotary Club is the 
resident and Rotarian Myles Bradley secre- 

The Flint Rotary Club is behind the 
Es ovement and has urged other Rotary clubs to 
t romote it. 
\lembership in the U. S. Club is gained by 
he signing of the pledge card. Each member 

required to wear the emblem—a small, at- 
ractive button, with white background, red, 
hite and blue stripes, and the words “U. S. 
across the face. The button costs five 
ts, which represents all the money required 

lor initiation fees and dues. 

There is provision in the constitution for 
> ranch Units in cities, towns and counties, under 
ie supervision of the national directors. The 
hairman of each Unit is appointed by the na- 

nal directors upon the recommendation of 
he Rotary club, or some other responsible, non- 
tarian, Civic organization. 
(he membership is already approaching the 
live hundred thousand mark. Unit charters are 
cing granted slowly and with great care, for it is 
he purpose to have every Unit one hundred per 
t American, willing and able to cope success- 
‘ully with German peace offensives and every 
ther form of German propaganda which may 
ang 


cisively 


iN 


fg 


seers 


a ( b”’ 


Phe S. Club is a splendid idea, an idea 

ce ih well be adopted by Canadians, 
, French and Italians. 

The wearing of millions of the little Uncondi- 

nal Surrender buttons, giving notice that no 

will be acceptable until Germany has sur 

dered without any conditions, would be a 

sreat_ discouragement to friends of Germany 

great encouragement to friends of human 

' verty. The little buttons and the big idea back 

‘hem would offset much of the work of the 

cau of Enemy Psychology in Berlin in its 

) devise methods by which Germany 

by trickery the victorious peace she 


} 


f win by arms, 
-_ Germany Anxious to Quit 
is no doubt about it—Germany is 
to quit. She longs for peace just as 
'y as does Austria. Every success gained by 
p d armies—in France or Belgium or 


he Balkans, or Russia, or Mesopotamia, 
\e—makes it more imperative that the 
eace offensive shall be renewed with 
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redoubled vigor and augmented cleverness. 
Every effort will be made to have some one try 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her— 
Austria, or the Socialists of Sweden, or the Vati- 
can, or the pacifists in Britain and France and 
Italy and America. 

As Germany’s situation grows more and more 
desperate, she will offer additional concessions to 
bring about a peace conference. But until her 
situation becomes far more desperate than it is 
now, these offers will not be made with sin- 
cerity. The hand of the sixteenth century 


A Program for November 


Do not let the talk of peace cause you 
to slacken your efforts to win the 
war—fight, give, conserve. 


Talk victory and, above all, think 
victory—the complete unconditional 
surrender of the forces of evil and 
the victory of righteousness. 


Back up the soldiers at the front with 
all your heart and mind and pocket- 
book—and the words of your mouth. 


In the U. S. A. this is the month of 
the United War Work campaign for 
funds for the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., K. C., Library Association, War 
Camp Community Service, Salva- 
.tion Army, Jewish Welfare. Give 
all you can. 


Be worthy of the boys fighting for you 
at the front, and keep yourselves 
worthy to welcome them when they 
return victorious. 


Machiavelli was frank and direct in compari- 
son with the hand of the twentieth century 
Germany diplomat. But a country which is 
morally bankrupt should not be expected to be 
frank and honest in its diplomatic dealings. 

The morale of an army depends upon the 
morale of the people back of that army. The 
people must be willing to make sacrifices; not 
leave all the sacrifices to be made by the 
diers. When the armies of the Allies are march- 
ing triumphantly against, and thru, and over the 
armies of Germany, then Germany will redouble 
her assaults upon the morale of the peoples 
back of those victorious soldiers. If she cannot 
stop the soldiers, she will try to make the people 


sol- 
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behind the soldiers call a halt to the fighting 
Then will be the time for the civilian population 


of the Allies to stand firm for an unconditional 
surrender. 


Baiting the Hook for Peace 


Plausible but insidious arguments will be let 
loose by German agents among the civilians of 
her foes. The hook with which to snare a ‘‘ne- 
gotiated peace” will be skillfully baited. Appeals 
will be made in the name of humanity, in the 
name of civilization. And, while it incon- 
ceivable that there should be anywhere in the 
world any one to put one grain of faith in Ger- 
many’s protestations of humanity and civiliza 
tion, there will be some who will listen. 


is 


Germany may be brutal and morally defi 
cient, but the governing class is not stupid. 
Every effort will be made by the Bureau of En- 
emy Psychology to make these arguments for 
peace seem to come from citizens of the Allied 
nations, or from neutral countries. 

There may be some well meaning but mis 
guided peope who will listen to the arguments, 
who will nod their heads affirmatively, who will 
allow themselves to be deluded into believing 
the arguments are their own thoughts and con 
They may be tempted to repeat such 
questions as these: 


clusions. 


“Germany admits she is beaten; she is willing 
to withdraw from Belgium, to get out of France, 
perhaps to return Alsace and Lorraine to the 
French Republic, to make Austria give Italia 
Irredentia over to Italy, to restore Serbia's inde- 
pendence. Isn't that what we are fighting for? 
Why not have peace? At least no harm can be 
done by talking it over with Germany.” 

If Germany could bring the war to a close now, 
by giving up Alsace and Lorraine, by getting out 
of Belgium, by freeing Serbia, by turning over 
of Austria’s territory to Italy, she would 
win a victory greater than she hoped to win when 
she deliberately started the world conflict at the 
time chosen by her for that purpose. 

Allow the Russian and Rumanian so-called 
treaties to stand, and strip Germany of Alsace 
and Lorraine, make her free Belgium and Serbia 
and partially indemnify those countries for the 
damage she has caused, and the military power 
of Germany would be stronger than ever. Out 
of those great slices carved from the old Russian 
Empire, Germany can draw strength in men and 
war materials and food supplies greater 
ever she dreamed of having. She would begin 
immediate preparations for another “der tag’’ 
more frightful than the one she started in 1914 

No peace will be a genuine peace, a lasting 


some 


than 


peace, until Germany has been stript of he: 
power and her desire to defy the world. Any 
peace except one dictated by the Allies and 


accepted by Germany without any conditions o1 
qualifications, will be only a temporary peace, a 
truce. 

in a 


It is dan 


trusted until she is 
do no harm. 


Germany cannot be 


position where she can 
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yerous to treat with her under any other 
conditions. 

As German military power becomes less and 
less and her peace offensive grows stronger until 
she openly makes offers of concessions with 
which to purchase peace, then will be the testing 
time for the Allies. It will not be a testing time 
for the soldiers of the Allies, for they may be 
depended upon to do their part to finish the job 
right. 

It will be a testing time for the civilians, for 
those of us who have remained behind and given 
up a little sugar and a little wheat and gone with- 
out a few new clothes, and kept our automobiles 
in the garages on several beautiful Sundays, 
and bought some Liberty and Victory Bonds to 
our own great profit, and shuddered when we 
read of the terrible losses and sufferings, and 
believed that we were making great sacrifices. 

There will be some of us who have lost dear 
ones—and have the right to shudder at the hor- 
rors of war. But the most of us—at least the 
most of us in the United States—will have been 
only slightly toucht by the war. Then will come 
our testing time, and the testing time of the 
French people—who have suffered greatly; and 
the testing time of the British, who have suffered 
greatly; and of the Italians; and of all the others. 

Will we stand firmly, backing the demand of 
the soldiers: ‘No peace without the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany!’’ Or will we listen 
to the subtle, insidious arguments in favor of a 
peace by negotiation, a peace which can be no 
peace! 

Never was there a war where the issues were 
clearer, or more perfectly joined. It is a fight 
between civilization on one side and _ brutal 
barbarism on the other; between justice and 
injustice; between freedom and slavery; between 
national morality and national immorality. It is 
the first time in the history of the human race 
where practically all the world has been clearly 
divided upon one question and the opportunity 
has arisen to fight out the question to a definite 
conclusion. 

The soldiers on the side of civilization and 
justice and freedom and national morality are 
willing to keep up the fight until the victory is 
won, conclusively, without any question of a 
doubt. 

Are the civilians prepared to stand back of the 
soldiers? 

Poor Old Austria! 

Poor old Austria! She has been the foot- 
ball of Europe for two centuries. Austria wants 
peace because there is no hope for her by a longer 
war. Austria loses no matter which side wins. 

A victorious Germany—an unthinkable crime 

would mean a vassal Austria, an Austria 
hitched to the chariot wheels of the German 
Kaiser, dominated and controlled by Prussia, 
the country which was only an upstart princi- 
pality when Austria was the proud leader of all 
the German speaking states. 

On the other hand, when peace is dictated to 
Germany by the victorious forces of the Allies, 
the old Austrian Empire will be partially dis- 
membered. There is no reason why it should 
not be, except the pride and ambition of the 
Hapsburgs who were a proud and ancient family 
of Caesars when the Hohenzollerns were robber 
barons in the semi-civilized country to the north. 

The Austrian Empire is not a nation. It is not 
even a composite of many peoples. It is an ag- 
gregation of separate and distinct peoples; of 
Hungarians, of Germans, of Italians, of Bo- 
hemians, of Slavs, the latter two being branches 
of the same general family. The empire has 
been held together, not by the solidarity of its 
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many nationalities, but by the cleverness with 
which the Emperor-King has played one against 
the other. 

So, when the war is decisively won by the 
Allies, Austria will be partially dismembered, 
but what is left will be its own master, neither 
the slaves of the German Kaiser, nor the masters 
of other nationalities. 

Bohemia will form the larger part of a new 
and free state inhabited by Czechs and Slavs— 
the Czecho-Slovak nation, carved out of the 
vitals of the present Empire. The provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, along the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, will be joined with old Serbia and 
Montenegro to form a new free state of Jugo- 
Slavs, or southern Slavs. That portion of the 
Austrian territory around the top of the Adriatic 
will become part of the democratic kingdom of 
Italy. This is Italia Irredentia, the land peopled 
by Italians which the Italians were not able to 
wrest from Austria in their war of independence 
more than half a century ago. Galicia, or 
Austrian Poland, will be joined with German 
Poland and Russian Poland, and the Polish 
people of central Europe will again be united 
under one government of their own choos- 


ing. 
Discovering Old Friends—and Enemies 


Making friends is an art whose foundations 
reach deep down into the heart. Many people 
have the knack of making acquaintances; few 
have the art of making many friends. True 
friendship is based upon mutual knowledge and 
understanding; such is the necessary prelude to a 
sympathetic mutual interest which is the test of 
real friendship. People cannot well have a 
sympathetic mutual interest, unless there is 
some kinship between their ideals and aspira- 
tions. 

The Great War is enabling nations to discover 
their friends among the nations—and their ene- 
mies; just as it is enabling individuals to form 
new friendships. 

For more than a hundred years the American 
people have held the French in sentimental 
esteem. They have been friends in a hazy, 
idealistic manner. It was an unsubstantial 
friendship—and consequently not developt into 
the genuine article—because there was an ab- 
sense of mutual knowledge and understanding. 


The war has discovered the French to the 
Americans—and to the world—and is discovering 
the Americans to the French—and to the world. 
Mutual knowledge and understanding of the 
real nation, of its spiritual side, of its deep-set 
ideals and aspirations, of its soul, has disclosed 
qualities which arouse and sustain respect, ad- 
miration, love. 

Too, the war has discovered to the world the 
souls of the British and the other nations involved 
in it, and of the nations which have staid out. 
And on the side of the Allies there has grown up a 
friendship for one another that is based upon this 
mutual knowledge and understanding. 

When a people, or an individual, is stript of the 
externals which so often hide the real self beneath, 
then it is possible for others to form a true esti- 
mate of his character. This war has stript the 
externals from individual and nation, and has 
held up the naked soul before the eyes of the 
world. 

And yet, Germany professes to be at a loss to 
understand why she is held in such loathsome 
contempt. Sometimes it would seem that the 
German ruling class—and the German ruled 
class—is hurt more by the contempt of her foes 
for her character than by the bullets from the 
\llies’ guns. It puzzles a German. He cannot 
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understand why the rest of the world does jo; 
admire the things he does, as he admires they). 
At first, he explained it by saying that the res; 
of the world was afraid of Germany and envoy; 
of Germany. But when it finally was beaten 
into his head that the rest of the world wa, 
appalled by the evil which Germans did, and no; 
afraid of the Germans themselves, he began 
to be puzzled, and then to be hurt. 

War—any war—reveals the character of in- 
dividual or nation as nothing else can. It brings 
to the surface the best and the worst elements 
of that character. It throws upon him the search- 
light from which there is no hiding. The world, 
having seen the German character of today wn- 
der the pitiless glare of this searchlight, has 
decided that it is an evil thing, a festering sore 
in the body of the world, and that it must be cur 
out to save the rest of the body from becoming 
corrupted. 


Individual Friendships 

The Rotarians of the British Isles have had 
the vision of an individual international friend- 
ship based upon the Rotary perception that 
friendship is born of acquaintance. It was a 
big vision which inspired the Rotarians of Liv- 
erpool to inaugurate the plan of opening British 
homes to American soldiers on leave in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The plan has been enthusiastical)\ 
taken up by all the other Rotary Clubs of the 
Twenty-fourth District. It has the endors 
ment of the Government officials. It is being put 
into practical operation. And—just as the 
Rotarians confidently expected—it works. 

That is the test of any idea. Will it work? 
Is it practical? That is the test to which Rotar 
has been put ever since its birth in Chicago, on 
the 23rd day of February, 1905. Rotary ha 
workt. It has been proved to be a practical 
system of idealism, which can be applied to near| 
every phase of human existence. 

The Great War has provided Rotary wit 
wonderful new opportunities to prove its work 
ability. It has stood the test, is standing it, and 
the British Hospitality plan is one of the met! 
ods by which the test is being met. 


Light on the Russian Problem 

Until the United States made public the 
documents which proved that Lenine and Trot 
sky have been in the pay of Germany from thi 
start of their activities in Russia, the Russian 
problem after the revolution has been an 
solvable puzzle to every lover of democracy. 

These disclosures leave Russia a puzzii 
longer, but still a most difficult problem. \\: 
understand why the ostensible government » 
up by these two arch traitors has spurned eve' 
proffer of aid from the democratic nations ot the 
world. They and most of their co-workers hav 
betrayed the proletariat of their own land, ! 
whom they profess so much love, into the hand- 
of the most autocratic government in the wor 
today. 

These disclosures prove that Lenine 4 
Trotsky are and have been the agents of the Gr 
man Government, hired to betray Russia 1” 
the hands of Germany; provided with milli yns 1n 
German gold and credit with which to bril« 
venal among Russian revolutionary leaders ° 
form an organization strong enough to 
pretense of binding the Russian people w! 
chains of the Brest-Litovsky treaty. 

In the chaotic condition following th« 
overthrow of a despotic government in ; 
try of large size and many millions of un 
ed people, it is easy for a few determi! | 
ambitious spirits to seize the reins of governm«! 
If they act with wisdom (Continued on / 


t 
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CHAPTER V 

Vhat a large volume of adventures may be 
sped within this little span of life, by him who 
rerests his heart in everything. I pity the man 
ho can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 
all barren;—and so it is, and so is all the 
‘id to him who will not cultivate the fruits it 

fers. —In the Street, Calais. 
YTERNE tells of the learned Smelfungus, 
e. —who perhaps was Smollett,—who traveled 
er Europe and then wrote a jaundiced view 
»{ what he saw; and the old parson tells, also, 
( the rich Mundungus,—who might be any dol- 
: divinity,—who went from Paris to Rome, to 
Kerlin, to London, but who “traveled straight 
1, looking neither to the right nor the left, lest 
Pity or Love should seduce him out of his road.”’ 


a | had been a Smelfungus and a Mundungus 
one—the jaundiced view and the life shut 
And there are so many of us in society, 
we escape where others must pay; we 
s re satisfied with nothing, not even ourselves, 
d life is a conspiracy against our happiness. 
it had been a week since I was at the library, 
© <1 got in my car late the next afternoon and 
; ve Up. 
fhe girl was at her desk, as usual, but she 
: cemed tired. I laid the book—the thin volume 
4 on the desk and wondered if it wasn’t overdue. 
She shook her head, contemplating the 
ciate, and then asked, 
Do you want another book—a thin volume?” 
No,” I replied. “I haven't exhausted 
is one. I shall purchase ‘A Sentimental 
urney’ for myself, for I want to learn its 
-entiments by heart—and practice them. I 
ive already begun, too.” 
“IT am glad,” she said simply. “But in what 
\vay are you practicing them?” she asked. 
I'd love to tell you,” I said. “But this 
not the place.” 
‘Then where is the place?’’ she challenged. 
\nd I made bold to reply. 
If you would give the consent of your mind 
take dinner with me tonight, I'd tell you.”’ 
lhat’s the only consent I need, sir.” 
Then you will go?”’ 
Yes. But I'll have to go home and dress,”’ 
e added, just as any normal woman would 
ive done. 
(‘ll wait until you can leave the library 
drive you up,” I proffered. ‘Then I'll 
<o dress for dinner and join you about seven 
(he arrangements were made; I took her 
and hurried to my apartments, and at 
ppointed time I was back again. 
She came down the steps, a fresh, sweet 
irl in an old rose gown. And watching from 
\ © porch were two elderly women. 
\Vho are your friends?” I inquired, nodding 
the pair. 
of the dearest old ladies in the world 
vered. “They are supposed to keep a 
house, but it is a home.” 
| who did you say was taking you out to 


in who came very near making love 
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Synopsis of Preceding Installments 

Richard Henson, bachelor, thirty-six years old, 
successful, looking upon business as a game to be 
played without. any consideration of humanity, 
jaded and discontented in spite of his success, goes 
to the library in search of a thin volume to make him 
forget. There he meets Madge Sherwood, who 
pricks his self-esteem and arouses his interest, and 
who selects for him Laurence Sterne’s ‘‘A Sentimen- 
tal Journey."’ Reading of the book causes a ‘‘re- 
newal’”’ of his spirit; his interest in the girl grows; 
his interest in others becomes less machinelike. His 
stenographer’s sweetheart, an aviator, is killed in 
battle, and Henson finds a new zest in life in trying 
to do something for others. 


to me on our second meeting,’ she laughed, 
and then firmly added, ‘And who must not 
—tonight.”’ 

“Tis Both my 
returned. 


forte and inclination,” I 


“And I had a presentiment of it, as the 
lady of the post-chaise said to the old parson,”’ 
she bantered. 

“Then you are armed for immediate pres- 
ervation,”” I went on, keeping in the atmos- 
phere of the story. 

“There is nothing to apprehend,’ was her 
pertinent rejoinder. “For you have some- 
thing else to talk about—something that has 
happened to you, now haven't you?” 

I made the admission, and we drove down- 
town to a restaurant of her choosing—a place 
where the people were. I had dined there a 
few times and had been bored, but it was a new 
and interesting place tonight. Before, the lights 
glared, the waiters creaked past, machine-like, 
and the orchestra grated on me. But now the 
lights were soft, the waiters seemed to glide by, 
and the music thrilled me. 

Then I told her of Jimmy, his mother, and 
his sweetheart, adding—I believe modestly 
—my part. 

“It was nothing more than my duty,”’ I said. 

“And your privilege,”’ she added. 

“It is worth much to me to hear you ap 
praise it.”’ 

We were silent for a time, and then I asked 

“What are you thinking?” 

“I was just wishing that I was situated so 
I could do something in these critical days,”’ 
she responded. “It came naturally for Jimmy 
to die on the field of honor in France and for 
you to be able to remain at home and make 
It does not matter where one may 
just so the offering ascends to 


sacrifices. 
build his altar, 
God.” 

What an impelling idea it was, and I marveled 
at her, for she was young and her experiences 
could not have been broad. 

Yet she widened my own horizon; she braced 
me, and I thought of something Ruskin wrot 
in ‘Sesame and Lilies,” 

“You can not think that the buckling o1 
of the knight’s armor by his lady’s hand was 
a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It is th 
type of an eternal truth—that the soul's armor 
is never well set to the heart unless a woman + 
hand has braced it; and it is only when she 
braces it loosely that the honor of manhood fails.’ 
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In the desert of my life a wonmian had conieé 
Anyhow,—and I see it more clearly 
each day—barrenness is a point of view, and 
not in reality a scene. If the life"is empty it is 
because the heart is no yielding sesame. One 
man stands on a majestic mountain with the 
wonders of nature spread before him and sees 
no beauty because there is none in himself: 
another man, with his feet in a marsh, looks out 
and up, and even the reeds become oaten pipes 
through which the sea winds lift a symphony. 


as a rose. 


I looked up as our waiter approached with 
a tray heavy with silver dishes of food. Hi 
might have been forty-five, but there was vigor 
in every move, and his bearing was even military. 

He lowered the tray and began to serve 
us, but in no servile manner. He did not look 
at us, for a man at a task—perhaps an unlovel\ 
one—never seeks the eyes of others for sym 
pathy. Such seeking—if one does not find th 
sympathy 
burden. 


does but weaken and adds to thi 


And just then the orchestra struck up ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

I do not think there was a chauvinisti post 
in the whole room, though 4 hundred peopl 
stood. Our waiter came to attention like a 
soldier, and I noted what a fine appearing man 
he was. He seemed to see beyond,—to some 
farther shore, an opening vista. 

I confess that I had often stood with a sense 
of duty as that hymn was played, but tonight 
it was out of a great privilege. And as I looked 
about the room I felt a sudden kinship to the 
men and the women who stood with me. We 
were Americans! And no matter what parentage, 
no matter what creeds. 
floating on the music 


Love was in that room, 
love of the race. \nd 
this is the meaning of America. 

I sat down, after seating the girl, wonder 
ing how many in that room were kin to out 
men who were to fight in France. As the waite! 
bent over our table he had ito straighten up 
tgain and brush away a tear. 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” I said. 
tears fali.”’ 

“The music—brings it all back,” he said 
chokingly. 

“Brings what back?”’ 

“The fight on San Juan Hill,” he replied 
“My dearest friend fell right back in my arms” 
he crooked them as if about to catch something 
precious—‘‘dead; but as I laid him down he 
smiled at me—the last thing he ever did.”’ 

I cleared my throat. 

‘So you were in that fight, eh? And a hit 
too old to be in this one, I suppose.” 

“Yes, too old,” he 
‘But I’m in it, sir. Joseph's toting a*gun fo 
me over there in France.” 

“Who is Joseph?” 

“My boy, sir—a lad of twenty-one Will 
the lady have sugar?”’ he digressed, all attention 
© our needs. 

The lady 


lidn't need any, and we were left to ourselve 


a the 


admitted with a sigh 


would have sugar. though she 


“very one makes his offering.” she 
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“We have noblemen in a democracy.”’ 

“T feel that the waiter has something on me,”’ 
I remarked slowly. 

She smiled straight into my eyes with un- 


derstanding, or was it with tenderness? My 
heart glowed and I leaned towards her. 
“‘No,”’ she denied. ‘‘He has not. But he 


gives all that he has.”’ 

I turned my head and looked at the waiter. 
He stood with his back to the wall, gazing 
over our heads, yet seeing us, and I thought 
of what the old doctor of divinity had said 
when La Fleur came to be his servant, 

“T am apt to be taken with all kinds of people 
at first sight; but never more so than when a 
poor devil comes to offer his services to so poor 
a devil as myself.” 

The waiter—and I 
than IJ, for he served most. 

When we rose from dinner and went out onto 
the street I said to her, 

“That waiter taught me a lesson.” 

“And the lesson?”’ 

“That we are made 
Marcus Aurelius would say, like hands and feet.”’ 

“That is the highest philosophy, for it em- 
braces the world,” she declared. 

“And also narrows itself to a person,” I 
added, suddenly looking down into her face 
and gently pressing her hand. 

“Let’s keep it in its broader reaches for to- 
night,”’ she hinted. 

‘For tonight—yes,”’ I consented. 

Then we rode into the stiller reaches of 
the city, baptized in a long twilight of soft 
shadows, evening stars, and a crescent moon 
like a broken ring of gold against the western 
sky. 


realized it—was greater 


for co-operation, as 


CHAPTER VI 
‘‘T can sately say for myself, I was never able 
to conquer any one single bad sensation in my 
heart so decisively, as by beating up as fast as I 
could for some kindly and gentle sensation to 
fight it upon its own ground. '—The Passport. 
N° MAN knows the strength of his heart 
until it is strained. Character is what 
we discover in the great test. 
really a sentiment until it becomes a service; 
and in the hour when all the evil of a foe’s mo- 
tives and actions become apparent, then do we 
put to the test all our own moral boasting and 


Love is never 


professing. 

My enemy came yesterday, following hard 
on the beautiful evening I’d spent with the 
He came with the same old sinister 


library girl. 
For 


smile that always masks evil intentions. 
character he supplies cunning; he always re- 
members to do ill and not good, and the slight- 
est grievance holds through the bitter years 
with him like a crack in granite. 

Among the men with whom I have grap- 
pled in the arena of business I have known 
many unlovely characters (sometimes by look- 
ing in the glass), but this man combined in 
his nature all the cunning and cruelty of all 
the others. Golgotha would be sacred to him 
only as he might secure an option on the road 
that runs past it, and there is even a fanaticism 
in his worship of profits. 

These are hard sayings, and they are thoughts 
of yesterday, thank God, and not of today. 
But I have a story to tell. 

As I said, he came to my office yesterday, 
and when he entered out went all of the en- 
nobling preachments of “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney."’ The man was my competitor, and there- 
fore my foe; and I set myself for the spring as a 
panther sets itself. Moreover, I knew why he 
came,—he wanted in on something. 

We opened at long range, and beat the bush 
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with military precision. Never did two savages, 
half concealed from each other, creep forward 
with greater caution. 

How singular that business—which rightly 
understood is a most sacred thing—has taken 
on all of the instincts of the jungle! A highly 
cultivated commercial individualism is savagery 
with a bit of gloss—which is for church and social 
functions. But in business itself there is the 
parry and then—the thrust, just as in the Stone 
Age of the race. 

I read somewhere of the development of 
business in Rome. Each clan was fortified 
on one of the seven hills, and when desiring 
—or compelled—to barter with another clan, 
they would arm themselves heavily and creep 
to a common meeting ground below—a forum. 
After the exchange of goods,—which involved 
haggling and distrust,—back the clans would 
retreat and shout defiance at one another. 

Too much of that spirit—though we have 
substituted finesse for the war club—yet domi- 
nates business, keeping the foe feeling alive and 
tarnishing a sacred calling. 





[ YOU, Brother Rotarian, think 
that you have a great mission to 
perform in Rotary, remember that 
great missions are serious under- 
takings. Do not expect to perform 
| great missions in a day. First, live 
with the principles of Rotary till 
they are as familiar to you as your 
own business, and associate with 
Rotarians until they constitute your 
warmest and closest friends. If your 
desire is results, mould your propa- 
ganda to conform to the _ recog- 
nized principles of Rotary before at- 
tempting to make it a part of Rotary. 

—Paul P. Harris, President Emeri- 
tus, International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs. 























On came my business opponent as wary as 
a fox, and everything of the past few sacred 
days blurred for me, and I was again a mer- 
ciless master of a business situation. The 
man opposite was sixty years old. In the be- 
ginning—so I have been told—he possessed 
ideals, ideals that were soon beaten down in 
the actual game. But for years he had thought 
of business as pirates think of ships at sea—prey 
for the swift and the strong. And he had floated 
a black flag in the world of business for a genera- 
tion. His victims were legion, and he was the 
tiger in the business jungles of the city until I 
rose in that place and disputed with him for the 
mastery. 

Suddenly he launched his proposition, but 
it was nothing more than a feeler—the fins 
of a shark, the antennae of a poisonous insect; 
and it concerned a war contract, thinly guised 
as patriotism. At once I thought of what 
Sterne wrote of the king’s court of his own time, 

“Our court is at present full of patriots, 
who wish for nothing but the_honors and the 
wealth of our country.”’ 

But I said, 

“We may not bid at all, Weston.” 

I lied, he knew I lied, but he knew that I 
knew that he was about to lie. And the tele- 
phone temporarily ended the battle. The library 
girl had called me. 

“When will you be at the library?” she asked. 

“In twenty minutes if you say,” I quickly 
replied. 





“No,” she flatly denied me. “But if yo, 
come up in the next day or two I'll have , 
thin volume to show you.” 

“Just in another day—no two days aboy; 
it,”’ I called. 

She consented and left the telephone, and aly, 
left me talking into it. 

But when I hung up the receiver and started 
to return to my caller, I paused. Before m, 
rose the face of the girl, the sentiments of a thj, 
volume, Jimmy and his mother, and a crescen; 
moon. 

Metamorphosis may be as sudden as }) 
crustation is prolonged, and I entered the 
man’s presence only to see that his face had 
altered. When the face of one we have always 
regarded a foe suddenly takes on some softness. 
even though it be but our own emotions tha: 
have transformed it, we invite a more ennobling 
manner. 

“Let's hear your proposition again, Weston 
I requested kindly. 

He was too adroit, too much of a master in 
parlance, not to note the change, but it a. 
tounded him, yet he was alert and distrustful. 

But he began at the beginning, and I hear: 
him to the end without interruption. \\ 
very silence proved ominous and increased his 
suspicion, while I sat and struggled with m 
evil propensities, bringing forward constant 
troop of good ones to “fight them upon their.own 
ground,” 

I knew that I had him; I knew before he fi 
ished that he was behind military develo; 
ments by several days—which is a long tim 
in securing contracts; and I knew that w 
could shut him out in the cold. 

I picked up the code of ethics for business 
men of all lines and handed it to him. 

“Did you ever see that?’’ I digressed. 

He glanced at it casually and shook his head 

“Read it, Weston,” I urged. 

He looked at me queerly,—which also means 
suspiciously, but he read it. 

“H-mn! Very nice sentiments, Henson, 
he said, handing it back to me. 

I handed it right back to him, placed my 
finger on the ninth commandment of the cod 
and said, 

“Read it aloud, Weston.” 

Again he gave me that odd, inquiring look 
but he did as I requested, and this is what w 
both heard: 

“To consider no personal success legitimate « 
ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantay 
of certain opportunities in the social order that « 
absolutely denied others; nor to take advantag 
opportunities to achieve material success that ot/ 
will not take because of the questionable mortal! 
involved.” Pi 

This time he did not lay the card asi’ 
but fingered it uneasily. 

“That indicts me, Weston,” [ 
doesn’t leave me with a single peg to hold 

“Oh,” he returned rather easily, lik« . 
who is quick to ward off conversion by admittins 
that he is a sinner, “I guess it indicts us 
Dick. But whoever wrote that didn’! 
business.”’ 

“I think he did,” I argued. “I think bh 
the basis of durable business. And I'm go! 
to practice that very thing towards you, \\cs'0! 

He put me to a severe test by dryly sayin 

“I’m not needing charity, Henson. I've ! 
an out-and-out business proposition 

“Yes, and I want to tell you that 
out and out in the cold.” 

He was far too keen not to unders' 
He rose at once, but I held out a detaining "4" 


said. 


j 
1 mi 
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\Veston,” I began, “we have entered on 
rrible struggle with a powerful foe. I be- 
that my country is right: the world’s 
and democracy are at stake. But what 
we business men doing to win the higher 
ories? Here we are—you and I—in that 
| of business that, almost by accident, puts 
in line for great profits out of war. Ad- 
ages have come to us that are denied others; 
| even before this war touched us as it does 
y, we had those advantages and took them, 
didn’t stop to think that others would not 
o because of the questionable moraJ*ty in- 
ed. Now didn’t we?” ; 
I'm in business, Henson,” he said _ stub- 
ly. “If I had made a preacher of my- 
why, I'd stick to my creed; if a lawyer, 
|'d play the game.” 

But I was even more persistent. I 

1 by the coat lapel and said, 

‘What sort of Americans are we, Weston? 
lere we are, with the cunning of the savage, 
.ecuring business ascendency for ourselves. 
\\e think in terms of profits, not in terms of 
atriotism. The flag waves over our firms, 
t we stain it more with our selfish transactions 
an if we’d throw it in the mud and step on it.” 
He was silent, and he seemed to relax. Then 
let go his coat and we faced each other. 
‘Weston,”’ I resumed, ‘‘you made me a propo- 
sition; now I'll make you one. I have the inside 

that government contract, but I'll share with 
vou. Let’s bid at sixteen and a quarter, and go 
hity. 


f 


took 


Nn Fs 


af 


off the miseries of the race. Hereafter I’m going 
to wave the flag with a higher conception of 
what it means, Dick. I’m on, son!” 

And I shook hands hard—shook with a man 
who had entered my office a lifelong foe and left 
it a friend for life. 

How simple it all was! I'd tested a larger 
code and it had worked. It was a code of a single 
standard. I think that most of the ills of the 
business world, rising out of the competitive 
system, may be traced to a triple code, as some- 
one has put it. It is too often true that a man 
has one code when dealing with his family; 
another code—less ethical—when dealing with 
his friends; and a third code—barren of ethics— 
when dealing with a stranger. If the code I 
use in dealing with my son is the code I use in 
dealing with another man’s son, why, I make 
sacred the whole of life’s relations; otherwise 
I engender bitterness and check the sway of 





love. 















““T handed him the code of ethics for business men of all lines.”’ 


Dick,’ he said, and his voice shook a little, 

u'll ruin profits, son.” 

\nd save my soul and democracy in the 

gain, Weston.” 

he old fellow began to pace up and down 

ffice, and I waited. 

Have you figured what you can make at 
rice, Dick?” he inquired. 

Yes. It won't be big money, but it will 
profit, Weston. At that price we can 
he contract, if we combine, and prevent 
ther gang—you know who—from cleaning 
the expense of the government in this 
I’m going to enlist, Weston,—enlist in 
w way. Are you on?”’ 

father had fought at Shiloh, and died 
the “hornet’s nest,” following the 


he said huskily, ‘‘you are right, 
'd never thought of things the way 
put ’em. We are trying to make too 
1oney out of this terrible war—make it 
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Somewhere the old doctor of divinity speaks 
of the sweet pliability of man’s spirit, cheating 
sorrows of their weary moments; and when 
the way is too rough for the feet, or too steep 
for the strength, turnJaside into some velvet 
path, where fancy hath scattered rosebuds of 
delight, and then one may return—can return 
to the harder road, strengthened and refreshed. 

With an old business foe I had turned aside; 
and, walking with clasped hands, the old enmities 
fell away, and the old selfishness. And we 
neither destroyed business nor played at a loss; 
instead, we laid a solider commercial foundation 
upon which a more ennobling superstructure 
of business may be reared. 

CHAPTER VII 

“The sons and daughters of Service part with 
liberty, but not with nature in their contracts 
they are flesh and blood, and have their little 
vanities and wishes in the midst of the house of 
bondage, as well as their taskmasters; no doubt 
they set their self-denials at a price, and their 
expectations are so unreasonable that I would 
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often disappoint them, but that their condition 
puts it so much in my power to doit. Behold, 
behold, I am thy servant! disarms me at once 
of the powers of a master."°-—Le Dimanche. 


FEYHE next day, and not the next one o1 

two, as the girl put it, I went to the library 
and was presented with a beautifully bound copy 
of ‘‘A Sentimental Journey.”’ 


“IT wanted to be the one to give it to vou,” 
she said by way of explanation. 


Now, a bachelor receives many gifts from 
women—slippers, ties, flowers, pictures, smok- 
ing sets, watch fobs, and even rings; but nothing 
ever took on such immediate value and abiding 


worth as thelgift of this book. 


the arrow, the hel 
been 


The armor that turned 
met that deadened the blow 
precious materials and possessions to the knight; 
and this book that had renewed me and placed 
my feet in higher paths,—the book that retaught 
me the lessons of the little things that count the 


must have 


most, is the object—the material object—of my 
deepest affections. 

“Please autograph it and write what you 
feel,”’ I begged, thanking her with a 


look, a tender word, and a handclasp—not too 


tender 


tender. 
So she wrote in it, 


“From Madge Sherwood to Richard Henson, 
June 20th, 1917, in the time of the great re 
newal.—The gift of a thin volume that gave 
light.” 


“There are other lessons in this book that 
may have escaped you,’’ she remarked, as she 
handed it to me. 

“Tell me what they are and I'll be quick to 
learn them, teacher,” said I. 

“T’ll tell you some time when there is time 
It’s my busy day.” 

“Then make it tonight,’”’ I urged in low 
tones. 

She hesitated, then quite frankly replied, 

“All right, tonight.”’ 

‘“‘At seven-thirty.”’ 

“Eight o’clock,”’ she corrected. 

And at o'¢ lock my car stood before 
her house, and | inside of it, 
the maiden Everything 
the home, not the boarding place, and I knew 
the girl’s environment was of the best. 


eight 
stood meeting 


sisters. suggested 


“Have you your book?” she asked as soon 
as the maiden sisters withdrew from the parlor 

I drew it from my pocket and held it up, 
grinning. 

“Turn to the Dimanche,”’ sh 
instructed. 

[ did so. 

“Read it to me,” she further ordered 

And I read it. 

“Now,” 


teach you?” 


( hapter Le 


she began severely, “what does it 


[ was sorely puzzled. I looked so and I said 


(>) 


“Does it suggest nothing to you?”’ she asked 


‘‘Not very much,” I replied, reading a few 
lines again. ‘‘What does it suggest to ? 

“A dance.” 

“A dance! You mean you want to go 


a dance?” I questioned. 
She nodded, and her eyes sparkled. 
“Where?” I 


inquisitive. 


1 


jealous and 


Ne vl Month 


or 
highly 


inquired, 
( Continued 
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Any Book for 


OTARIANS, who of all men, value eff- 
R ciency and admire a big job thoroly well 
done, should know more about the Library War 
ervice of the American Library Association. 
The association undertook to furnish any book 
in any language to any American soldier, sailor 
or marine in any country, and it has made gcod 
on the proposition. 

The American Library Assoc iation is the sole 

which the American army and navy 


agent thru 
and wherever books are found 


can get books, 
in army camps and cantonments, naval stations, 
defense bases, war ships and transports, 
there by virtue of the Library War 


coast 
they are 
Service. 

In forty-one large camps the association has 
central library buildings, but branch libraries 
have been establisht in Y. M. C. A. and Knights 
of Columbus buildings, Hostess Houses of the 
Y. W. C. A.,, in hospitals, in army schools and 
colleges on both sides of the Atlantic. Soon 


there will be branch libraries 


By Charles E. Rush 


and by donations from publishers and others? 

For very good reasons. The appeal for gift 
books, which has been continuous for over a year, 
has resulted in donations of less than 3,000,000 
volumes, mostly fiction. In fact almost all of 
the gift books that could go on the shelves were 
fiction. The great demand in the army and 
navy is not for works of fiction. The men read 
fiction of course, but they read technical works, 
scientific works, text books, history, foreign 
language books, geographies, atlases, diction- 
aries, English and foreign. 

Such books are almost never included in gift 
book collections and when they are they are 
usually out-of-date. Some scientific works never 
get out of date, it is true, and some text books 
remain the same thru the centuries. Gray’s 
Anatomy, which was written seventy-five years 
ago, is still standard, and children today study 
the same geometry and trigonometry that Greek 
and Roman boys toiled over. But a book on 
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Yiddish books he nearly collapsed with joy. 
Library service in war time would be almost 
of no value if the books needed by the men could 
not get to them at the exact time they are want- 
ed. All thru the camps men are studying for 
promotion, in order to work out special prob- 
lems of work, for entrance into military schools 

Not long ago a notice of an Annapolis e) 
amination was posted at Pelham Bay, Ne 
York. Eighty boys decided to enter the com 
petition, and the first thing they did was 
visit the camp library and ask for higher mathe- 
matics text books. The librarian gave them al! 
she had, then telephoned to the main offic 
in New York, and within a short time over 
hundred trigonometries, geometries and alg 
bras were at Pelham. 

It is for these reasons that the Library War 
Service needs money as well as gifts of books 
It is to buy books that will help the fighting men 
to become better soldiers, help them to know 

why they are fighting, hel; 








in German prison camps; 
M. Llewellyn Raney, Direc- 
tor of the work, 


visited Switzerland 


overseas 
recently 
to confer with the Red Cross 
prison committee, and left 
a preliminary order for 6,000 
I Ger- 


0o0ks to be sent to 


many 


Library on Every Trans- 


port 





Every army transport has 
a library of between 1,500 
and 4,000 books, depending 
on the size of the ship and 
the number of men carried. 
Every war vessel has its 
library. Even the troop 
trains on which the men go 


to camp are supplied with 








magazines, new ones, not old 
junk. Even in the trenches 
lz te magazines may be found. 
There are long daylight hours 
of inaction and boredom in the front line, and 
as nearly as possible the Library War Service 
means to get reading matter to the fighters. 

All this means the expenditure of a great 
deal of money. In the first appeal for funds 
the American Library Association askt for a 
million dollars, and get a million and a half. In 
the second appeal the assocation asks for 
$3,500,000. Even this great sum will keep the 
work going for only a year. It will go on, in- 
creasingly expensive as the army grows to three, 
four, five million, and up, as the advertisements 
say, until victory is won and the last man is 
demobilized. 

Up to date the American Library Association 
has distributed a little short of 4,000,000 beoks, 
of which number 560,271 were purchased. Of 
purchased books, some of them very expensive, 
198,267 have been sent overseas. 

Why Purchase Books 

Right here it may be well to answer a question 
very frequently asked. Why is it that the asso- 
ciation buys so many books? Why cannot the 
books read by the men in the service be supplied 
by combing out all public and private libraries, 
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automobile construction has to have a very 
recent date mark to be of the slightest value to a 
soldier. Books on the chemistry of high ex- 
plosives, the art of camouflage, tank construc- 
tion and the like, are all new. They are never 
combed out of libraries, public or private. 


Books in Many Tongues 

Neither, by the combing process, could the 
association ever hope to get the enormous num- 
ber of foreign language books that are called 
for by America’s polyglot army. Upwards of 
forty different languages are spoken by the men 
in the draft army alone. Many of these men 
read English with difficulty. They would suf- 
fer if cut off entirely from their foreign news- 
papers and books. 

A Jewish soldier was found in a hospital ward 
in such a nervous condition that the doctors 
feared his mind had been affected. A visiting 
Rabbi discovered that the man spoke and read 
little except Yiddish and he was simply suffering 
acutely from his isolation. He had an old 
Yiddish newspaper which he read to tatters, and 
when his state became known, and the hospital 
librarian brought the man a collection of 
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them to come back from the 
war better equipt to produce 
wealth. 

The appreciation wit! 
which the work of the Libra 


amply shown in a letter writ 
ten to Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress and 
general director of the war 
service, by Raymond B 
Fosdick after his visit 
the war zone. 


Rotarian Librarians o: 
Job 


Two hundred and thirty 
four librarians have bee: 
pressed into the services o! 
the Library War Service, and 
most of them are in th 
field. Among them are thes 
fifteen Rotarians: W. I 


Convalescents at hospital at Vancouver Barracks (Washington) reading books and magazines : ; . 
supplied by the War Service of the American Library Association. Seward, Librarian, Bingham- 


ton (N. Y.) Public Li 
brary; Carl H. Milam, Director Birminghan 
(Ala.) Public Library; A. Strohm, Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library; J. G. Moulton, Haver 
hill (Mass.) Public Library; C. E. Rush, In 
dianapolis (Ind.) Public Library; J. S. Cleay 
inger, Jackson (Mich.) Public Library; Georg 
T. Settle, Louisville (Ky.) Public Librar 
William F. Yust, Secretary Rochester (N. Y. 
Public Library; C. H. Compton, Head of Refe 
ence Department, Seattle (Wash.) Public L1 
brary; C. W. Sumner, Sioux City (Iowa) Publi 
Library; George N. Cheney, Law Librarian « 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Court House; Paul ™ 
Paine, Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library; 1) 
Hughes, Trenton (N. J.) Public Library; | 
Lucht, Wichita (Kans.) Public Library; and 
A. L. Bailey, Wilmington (Del.) Public Library 


Note: Charles E. Rush is the As 
Director of Information of the Second | 
War Fund of the War Service Committee 
the American Library Association, and forme 
member of the Rotary Clubs of Des Moin 
Iowa, and St. Joseph, Mo. He wrote th 
going in cooperation with Rotarian L. W 
lyn, Librarian of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
Library. 
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interest of Rotary and Rotarians in boys is 
ynfailing. The 1917-1918 Committee on Work 
imong Boys made an interesting and helpful 
to the International Rotary Convention at 
nsas City, by C. J. Atkinson of New York, 
chairman. The Convention adopted the report, 
nd John Dolph of Washington, Chairman of 
1918-1919 commuttee, 1s already at work on 
plans to carry into effect the many excellent recom- 
mendations contained in the report. The Conven- 
also adopted a_ resolution recommending 
Rotary take special interest in and endorse 
’ work and that each club support organized 
boys’ work as the needs of its community might 
require, and that each club appoint a permanent 
committee to handle such work. The Committee's 
report follows. 
CTING upon Resolution No. 4 adopted by 
the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, at 
Atlanta, Ga., in June, 1917, your Committee 
on Work Among the Boys, immediately upon 
its appointment, took up work in the order 
suggested, by urging upon all affiliated clubs 
the appointment of a standing Committee on 
Boys’ Work. 

Fifty-one clubs responded to the first ‘‘urge”’ 
and reported the appointment of such a com- 
mittee. Second and third letters were sent out 
three and six months later to the clubs not pre- 
viously responding, and brought favorable re- 
ports from one hundred and four additional 
clubs, making a total of one hundred and fifty- 
five Rotary Clubs reporting a Committee on 
Boy s’ Work. 

Surveys of Community Boy-Life 

The Atlanta resolution further recommended 

following the appointment of a Boys’ Work 
Committee in each Rotary club—that a sur- 

y of the boy-life of the community be made 
is a guide to the definite work that could be 
most profitably undertaken. To assist in carry- 
ing out this recommendation a survey form was 
prepared by your committee and supplied to 
the local Rotary clubs, but up to May 20th, 
only fifteen of these surveys have been made 
ind reported. The following is the list of the 
fiteen clubs in the order in which the reports 
were received: 


|. Henryetta, Okla. 9. Lawrence, Kans. 

’. Rochester, N. Y. 10. Buffalo, N. Y. 

}. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 11. Greeley, Colo. 

4. Elmira, N. Y. 12. Newton, Kansas 

5}. Saginaw, Mich. 13. Shawnee, Okla. 
Shreveport, La. 14, Fargo, N. Dak. 

7. Terre Haute, Ind. 15. Lancaster, Pa. 

g f) 


Decatur, Ind. 


1our committee prepared a list of practical 
work activities as reported by Rotary 
rior to the Atlanta Convention, and had 
same printed and circulated. Requests for 
lelinite programs have been insistent, and we 
t our replies have been disappointing, as 
k of information respecting local condi- 
imited us to generalities. Where boy-life 


Surveys have been made, however, we were 
able to offer very definite suggestions which 
seem to have assisted in the solution of 
loca! boy problems in some communities. 


Neports from Local Rotary Clubs 
‘le reports received from the local clubs as 
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By C. J. Atkinson 


to work actually undertaken this year, not- 
withstanding the other pressing calls for war 
service, are a splendid tribute to the earnest 
purpose with which the various Boys’ Work 
Committees have taken up their duties. These 
reports, compared with those of the year pre- 
vious, show an increase of over one hundred 
per cent in real constructive work performed. 

We regret that even a summary, with due 
credit, is rendered impossible by limitations, 
and shall therefore content ourselves with giving 
a brief but suggestive catalogue of the activities 





ENLIST IN WORK FOR BOYS 


The adoption by the Atlanta Con- 
vention of the declaration that a 
great field for actual service to be 
rendered by Rotary Clubs lies in 
constructive work among boys was 
potentially one of Rotary’s greatest 
achievements. 

The International Committee was 
specifically directed by resolution at 
Kansas City to endeavor to stimulate 
a greater interest in work among boys. 

These are war times, and men are 
the one great essential. War work 
is the biggest plank in Rotary’s pro- 
gram at the present time. Since 
the boys of today will be the men of 
tomorrow, surely the International 
Committee is justified in calling upon 
every Rotary club to enlist in the 
organization and development of 
Boys’ Work. 

District Governors have been re- 
quested to appoint committees who 
will supervise the work in their re- 
spective districts, and all clubs which 
have not already anticipated the call 
are requested to appoint committees, 
to initiate and develop Boys’ Work in 
their respective communities. 

To know that 155 clubs appointed 
committees on Boys’ Work last year 
is not cnly én inspiration to the 
friends of boys, but also a guarantee 
that Rotary proposes to make splen- 
| did progress in that field i 
The success of the organized effort 
| that was made by the clubs is set 
| forth in the report of the International 
| Committee, which is published here- 
| 








with. We commend it to the careful 

consideration of every Rotarian. 
-John Dolph, Chairman Committee 

on Work Among Boys, |. A. of R. C 











performed. Rotary clubs report the following 

activities for the past year: 

Promoted, financed, and provided Scoutmasters 
for the Boy Scout movement. 

Organized, backed, and provided workers, lec- 
turers, and entertainers for Boys’ Clubs. 

Secured Big Brothers for individual boys and 
gave financial support to the movement. 

Helped finance Y. M. C. A. and paid member- 
ships in Boys’ Departments. 

Co-operated with U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 

and provided farm instruction camps. 
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What Rotary Can Do for Boys 


Assisted in Juvenile Court and probation work; 
boys from court paroled to Rotarians. 


Work for Playgrounds 


Workt to secure playgrounds and provide: 
funds to equip and supervise them. 

Did vocational guidance work and arranged 
employment for boys. 

Organized and equipt boys’ bands in high schools 
industrial schools, and institutions. 

Adopted boys and educating them. 

Gave scholarships in art and other schools 
Financed boys’ summer camps—wholly or in 
part. 

Secured necessary 
children. 

Promoted Marine Boy Scouts. 
to boys to purchase pigs. 

Gave prizes, trophies, and in other ways pro 
moted athletics among boys. 

Establisht a detention home for boys. 

Organized and backed various organizations 
such as: Boys’ Achievement Club, Newsboys 
Association, and a State Industrial School 

Raised $15,000 for a Boys’ Home and $12,000 
for a cottage at a farm school for boys. 

Held father-and-son banquets. Gave ne wsboys 
street-boys, orphans, etc., dinners, suppers 
theater parties, auto rides, entertainments, et¢ 

Devised various plans for encouraging thrift 
on the part of boys. 

Three Canadian clubs are specializing on the 
care of the sons of soldiers overseas. 


medical help for crippled 


Loaned money 


Basis for Constructive Boys’ Work 

Your committee, after careful consideration, 
recommends the following as the basis upon 
which constructive Boys’ Work in Rotary should 
proceed: 

1. Rotary’s chief objective in its work 
among the boys should be the development 
of good citizens. 

2. In this work Rotary clubs should seek 
the local field of greatest need as disclosed 
by a sufficient preliminary boy-life survey 
of the community. 

3. No work for boys—unless it be to 
meet an emergency—should be undertaken 
excepting in the earnest purpose to make 
it continuous Rotary should work 
thru agencies already in existence, or 

promote new agencies able to assume re- 
sponsibility, keeping Rotary free to co- 
operate with every worthy movement in 
the interest of boys. ; 

t. The development of individual effort 
on.the part of Rotarians should be en- 
couraged. This effort may find ¢ xpression 
in volunteer service with boys’ welfare 
organizations or in a personal interest in 
individual boys. In either case such serv- 
ice should have adequate supervision. 

5. Rotarians should vigilantly devote 
themselves to safeguard the boy-life of the 
community thru wise municipal, state, and 
federal laws. 

6. Every Rotary club is a logical Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau. The bovs’ work 
program should give Rotarians the op 
portunity of relating themselves to voca- 
tional guidance within their 
classifications. 


Deductions and Methods of Procedure 
Your committee directs the attention 
Rotarians to the fact that a sufficient preliminary 


individual 


survey need not be elaborate or expensive 
Plans and suggestions are supplied that will 
make possible such a survey by any local Boys’ 
Work Committee. The deductions from the 
findings of the survey must be made with du 
regard to local conditions which cannot be tabu 
lated. 

Thus, in the hypothetical city of A -, there 
is a well organized Boys’ Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a Bovs’ 
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Club well housed and equipt, and a few scattered 
Boy Scout troops. Here, plainly, the need will 
be for the establishing of a Boy Scout council 
and the securing of an executive officer. Possibly 
the survey's findings might justify assistance in 
establishing a Boys’ Department in the Knights 
of Columbus or the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, the securing of a Big Brother executive, 
or encouraging Woodcraft Leagues, Boys’ Bri 
gades, Cadet Corps, etc. 

Or in B——, Scouting is well organized, the 

3oys’ Club well supplied with a central building 

and branches, and other movements may be well 
represented in the churches. Here the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. M. H. A., or K. of C., may need Ro- 
tary’s help to secure equipment for a Boys’ 
Department. 

Or in C——, the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Depart- 
ment and Scouting are in process of successful 
development, and no Community Boys’ Club is 
in existence. Here, Rotary would do well to 
continue steady support for the work in progress 


while they give attention to the founding and 
development of a Boys’ Club. 

Or in D , boys’ work movements are 
found to be well represented. Here the weaker 
organizations should be strengthened, and plans 
laid for a general development of service. 

In the above outline we wish to include all 
reputable boys’ work organizations, and have 
mentioned the names of the most outstanding 
without any desire to depreciate others. The 
need of community playgrounds should always 
have due consideration in laying plans for the 
recreational life of the boys of a city. Cities of 
25,000 population or over can have all the agen- 
cies referred to at work without overlapping, 
and we have yet to discover a city where ample 
provision had been made for all the boys. 

In the adjustment of the remedial agencies 
to the community’s needs, opportunity will be 
given for displaying, not only rare judgment, but 
the quality of charity and freedom from preju- 
dice which characterizes Rotary. Every Boys’ 





Work Committee, whether international, djs. 
trict, or local, should be prompted by the sy. 
preme desire to save for good citizenship al! the 
boys of the community, rather than the desire of 
advancing the interests of any one particular 
kind of work among boys. 

Your committee wishes to express their ap. 
preciation for the helpful co-operation extended 
by Headquarters Office, District Governors, and 
Rotary club officials, and beg to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1) That Committee on Work Among Boys 
be chosen from communities adjacent, making 
personal consultation of all members possible, _ 

(2) That a Committee on Work Among the 
Boys be appointed for each Rotary District. 

(3) That the publication of a hand-book of 
principles, plans, and suggestions for Boys’ 
Work in Rotary be authorized. 

The office work of the Committee for the year 
shows: Letters received, 523. Letters sent out, 
1,076. Printed matter distributed, 2,853. 


Boy Work in Kansas City 


The Rotarians of Kansas City, Mo., are getting 
into action in Work Among the Boys, as shown by 
the following open letter in “‘The Buzz Saw" writ- 
ten by Past International President Russell F. 
Greiner to his fellow club members in Kansas City. 

T HAS been said, and truthfully so, that 

Rotary has made an humble servant out of 
many a gruff and selfish man. One of the great 
accomplishments of the Rotary movement has 
been the making over of men, and if the move- 
ment is so successful in making over men who are 
old and set in their habits, it should be doubly 
successful in the shaping of the character of boys 
by instilling in them the principles and doctrines 
of Rotary. 

The different Rotary clubs have hit upon. 
many kinds of work in the civic and social life 
of their cities, all of which has been full of merit, 
and Rotary has cut no small figure in their suc- 
cessful promotion. In many clubs the boy prob- 
lem struck home from the very beginning of the 
Rotary movement. By those who have given it 
some study it has been found that most Rotarians 
started life as poor boys, and that their success 
has been achieved in the face of obstacles, so 
that has placed them in a mental condition to 
especially sympathize with boys who find life’s 
sledding somewhat rough. 

Beginning with the Cincinnati convention 
there was a general movement of Rotary clubs 
to more activity in work among boys. A special 
committee for that purpose was appointed, and 
Rotary clubs were urged to take the leadership 
in serving boys in the different cities in the way 
which seemed best considering local conditions. 
Many clubs have workt thru organizations, 
like the Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., etc. 

K. C. Starts Something. 

The activity of the boys movement among 
Rotary clubs was again emphasized at the 
Atlanta and Kansas City conventions. So 
it was especially fitting that the Kansas City 
Rotary Club take the action it did at the meet- 
ing Thursday, September 12th, when they prac- 
tically adopted the Boys’ Hotel of Kansas City, 
and pledged themselves to give of their time and 
money to this institution, which is doing such a 
wonderful work in the making of men out of 
boys who have, unfortunately, thru no cause 
of. their own, been deprived of the environment 
of a good home. 
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By Russell F. Greiner 


The Kansas City Rotary Club is particularly 
fortunate in having a nucleus with which to begin 
this splendid work. Very few cities have an 
organization like the Juvenile Improvement 
Association of Kansas City, and even those that 
have are not possest of a wonderful plant and 
organization like the Boys’ Hotel of this city. 

The operation and possession of the Boys’ 
Hotel is vested in the Juvenile Improvement 
Association of Kansas City, and the leaders of 
that movement have very graciously agreed 
to make a majority of their board of directors 
men who are active in the Rotary Club of this 
city. This affords Kansas City Rotarians a 
wonderful opportunity to do a great work at 
small cost and little effort. Divide the needed 
work of men at the Boys’ Hotel among the 320 
members of the Kansas City Rotary Club and 
the task is a trivial one, but the results to be 
obtained are beyond predicting. 

A Big Opportunity 

The Rotary Club of Kansas City has always 
held a most enviable reputation in the Interna- 
tional Association, but in the final analysis it 
would be difficult for any of us to point out any 
specific work that we have successfully accom- 
plisht. Our work kas been more general, proba- 
bly, than any of the larger Rotary clubs. We 
have participated in every campaign looking 
toward the betterment of conditions in our 
city, but it has always been a divided honor, and 
we have served rather as a hand-maiden to some 
other organization. Now an opportunity is 
afforded to the Rotary Club to father a specific 
work, and to make not only a reputation locally, 
but internationally, for our club. 

It is hoped that every Rotarian will rally to 
the support of the Boys’ Hotel, but it is urged 
that before you do so you visit this institution, 
thoroly familiarize yourself with their work and 
satisfy yourself that the institution is in every 
way worthy of not only your individual efforts, 
but that of the organization. 

The work of Rotary among boys over the 
country has been most pronounced. Among 
the outstanding activities of different Rotary 
Clubs we take the liberty of noting a few. 


Work of Other Clubs 
The Rotary Club of Rockford, IIl., raised 
$60,000 for a boys’ club building. 
Every member of the Rotary Club of Fort 
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Wayne (Ind.) has adopted a boy and is acting as 
his friend and guide. 

The Rotary Club of Winnipeg (Canada) con- 
ducted a campaign to assist the Knowles Home 
for Boys of that city. In three days they raised 
over $15,000. 

The Rotary Club of Terre Haute (Ind.) has 
raised and expended $7,000 in boys’ work in 
that city. 

The Rotary Club of New York is especially 
active in boys’ work. They have entertained 
and assisted the Junior Naval Reserves, the Boy 
Scouts, and the Junior Police. 

The Rotary Club of Henryetta, Okla., made a 
complete review of the boy life of that city, and 
assisted in the establishment of a community 
boys’ club. 

The Rotary Club of Evansville (Ind.) have a 
definite and complete plan for individual Rota: 
ians to help individual boys, with typewritten in 
structions and report forms. 

The Rotary Club of Portland (Me.) have 
fathered the Boys’ Club of that city. 

The Rotary Club of Meridian (Miss.) fathered 
the Big Brother movement to the working boys 
of that city. 

Every boy on probation from the Juvenile 
Court of Anaconda, Mont., has a member of the 
Rotary Club of that city to look into his case and 
advise him. 

Adopt Soldiers’ Sons 

The Rotary Club of St. John (N. B.) have 
undertaken to be Big Brothers to ninety-eight 
soldiers’ sons of that city whose fathers aré 
overseas. 

The wonderful work of the Rotary Club ol 
Toledo (Ohio) in looking after crippled childres 
in that city has been a matter of interest in In 
ternational Rotary for several years. 

The members of the Rotary Club of Montrea! 
(Canada) raised $12,000 for the purpose of erec' 
ing a cottage on the Boys’ Farm at Shawbridge, 
Quebec. 

This is but a brief review of the activities o! 4 
few of the clubs in International Rotary in boys 
work, This special work certainly should 4p 
peal to all Rotarians, and we hope that within 
twelve months from this date, the Boys’ Hote! 
and the Kansas City Rotary Club work will be 
interwoven that we will feel they are part and 
parcelfof our organization. 
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NUMBER of important matters were dis- 
A posed of at the September meeting of 

(918-1919 Board of Directors which was held 

rsday and Friday, September 12th and 13th 

Washington, D. C., in the Gridiron Room 

the New Willard Hotel. The directors pres- 
ent were President Poole, Immediate Past 
President, E. Leslie Pidgeon and First Vice- 
President Adams. Second Vice-Presidegt Kelsey 
and Third Vice-President Lansing were unable 
+) attend but consented to the holding of the 

ieeting. Chesley R. Perry was present and acted 
as secretary. 

Matters discust included such important sub- 
‘ects as the relations between the International 
\ssociation and the British Association; appoint- 
ment of the 1919 Convention Program Committee 
and other committees; relations with organiza- 
tions similar to Rotary; redistricting matters; 
conducting of the district conferences; financial 
matters; employment for returned soldiers and 


sailors; ete. 

It was agreed that Rotary should use the 
words “Victory Prayer’’ instead of “War An- 
gelus.”” The Board observed the daily Victory 
Prayer at twelve o'clock each day. 

Relations With I. A. of R. C. 

Vice-President Adams’ suggestion of a com- 
mittee in each club on relations with Interna- 
tional Headquarters was discust at length with 
the result that the directors agreed that each 
club should have such a committee. It was 
further agreed that the International President, 
in asking the club president to appoint such a 
committee, would suggest that it be composed 
of men who have attended one or more Interna- 
tional Conventions or have, in other ways, come 
in contact with the International Association. 

It was agreed that the success of such a com- 
mittee in any club would depend upon it being a 
live committee, and that in some cases such 
committee would, of its own accord, discover the 
need for the education of the members of the 
club regarding the International Association, or 
the need of bringing the club into better rela- 
tions with the International Association; and 
that in other cases, where the International 
\ssociation was not receiving proper reaction 
from a club with reference to Association work 
in which the club should be participating, the 
committee on International Relations of that 
club might be appealed to from International 
Headquarters to explain the situation and to 
improve 1t. 

lt was also agreed that other functions of the 
ommittee should be discovered, if possible. 
lo that end the Secretary was authorized to 
prepare an outline of the functions of such com- 

iitee and submit it to President Poole and Vice- 
President Adams, for editing and completion, 
alter which it will be submitted in its completed 
| to the other members of the Board. 


Relation with Similar Organizations 
immediate Past President Pidgeon offered 
lution regarding organizations similar to 
y and it was unanimously adopted as fol- 


WHEREAS various organizations simi- 
) Rotary, exist, or are being organized, 
WHEREAS several Rotary clubs have 


municated with the International 
retary, conveying the information that 
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By The Secretary 


organizers of some of these organizations 
have represented that an agreement exists 
between them and International Rotary 
for a division of territory, or that Interna- 
tional Rotary has given official approval to 
the establishment of these similar organiza- 
tions, be it 

RESOLVED that the International 
Board place themselves on record as desir- 
ing to place no obstacle in the way of simi- 
lar organizations, granting membership 
is distinct, but denies emphatically that 
any arrangements regarding organization 
exists between Rotary and other organiza- 
tions, or that Rotary has given any official 
approval of the organization of such clubs, 
and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that the In- 
ternational Board, in harmony with the 
Atlanta Convention, emphatically oppose 
dual membership, considering such injur- 
ious to all organizations concerned. 


Redistricting Matters 


In the matter of redistricting the following 
action was taken: 





Presidents and secretaries of International and 


British Rotary. At left: John Poole, president, and 


Chesley R. Perry, secretary, I. A. of R. C. At 
right: Andrew Home-Morton, president, and 
Thos. Stephenson, secretary, B. A. R. C. This 


photograph was taken by Harris é Ewing in Wash- 

ington, D. C. just before Home- Morton and Steph- 

enson left the U. S. A. for home after their visit to 
the Kansas City Convention. 


The province of Manitoba and that portion 
of Western Ontario west of the eighty-fifth 
meridian was transferred from the Fifteenth to 
the Nineteenth District. 

That part of Western Ontario east of the 
eighty-fifth meridian, which was included in the 
Fifteenth District, was transferred to the Ninth 
District. 

That part of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
east of the eighty-fifth meridian, which was in 
the Fifteenth District, was transferred to the 
Ninth District. 

It was decided that the territory designated 
as Eastern Quebec in the International Constitu- 
tion as part of District No. 1 means that portion 
of Quebec east of the sixty-eighth meridian. It 
was further decided that the territory designated 
as Western Quebec in District No. 4 means that 
portion of Quebec west of the sixty-eighth 
meridian. 

No action was taken regarding the creation 
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Directors Dispose of Important Matters 


of a new district to consist of Cuba and Porto 

Rico, in default of any information indicating 

that Rotary would be benefited by such action 
District Conferences 

The question of district conferences and their 
preparation and conduct was discust at length 
and the following conclusions were reacht: 

Past experience and present activities seem to 
require a district conference lasting two days, 
but not more than two days. 

The District Governor should carefully lay 
out his program for the two days and then adhere 
to it religiously, except for unusual emergencies 
The program for the district conferences should 
be substantially as follows: 

First Day, Morning Session:—Reports from 
clubs according to some form devised by the 
District Governor. 

First Day, Afternoon Session:—Rotary prob 
lems, such as the making out of reports required 
by International Headquarters, such as the at 
tendance reports, etc.; the preparation, upkeep, 
and use of the club roster; membership classifica 
tion; membership attendance; education of 
Rotarians as to Rotary; promoting attendance 
at the International Convention. 

First Day, Evening:—Conference dinner, a 
regular Rotary dinner with minimum of expense 

Second Day, Morning Session:—General dis 
cussions opened with merely a brief introduction 
by someone. 

1. Ways and means of selling war bonds 
2. Relations with similar organizations 
3. What is attendance 
annual International Convention? 
. Work among the boys. 
Relations between employer and em 
ploye. 

Second Day, Afternoon Session: 
matters and addresses by 
sentatives. 

There will be probably special luncheons or 
both days and at each, and also at the conference 
dinner, speakers of ability, men with messages, 
may be utilized. 
at least, on the principles of Rotary and one on 
the 1919 Convention. 


proper basis for 


wn + 


War work 
Government repre 


There should be one speech 


Expenses of Conference 

All unnecessary and undesirable entertain 
ment should be avoided, especially during thes 
war times. Economy should be practiced ir 
both time and money. 

The place selected for each district conference 
should be the one most accessible to the clubs 
of the district and to the general officer who ma‘ 
have the assignment to attend the conference of 
that district. 

Conferences should be scheduled well in ad 
vance, so that every opportunity may be given 
for publicity among the clubs regarding it. 

The expenses of the District Governor in pre 
paring for and attending his conference will be 
paid by the Association and the Association will 
pay not to exceed $50 for the preparation of a 
report of the conference and the sending of on« 
copy to each club and three copies to Internation- 
al Headquarters (See Section 7 of Article VII of 
the Constitution of the I. A. of R. C.) 

All expenses of entertainment, speakers, print 
ing, etc., or of advertising the conference among 
the clubs other than the publicity which can be 
given thru the official publication of the Asso- 
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iation and the Secretary's Weekly Letter, must 
e paid out of registration fees collected at the 
onference or by a contribution made by the 
ost club. 

Committee Appointments 

rhe following I. A. of R. C. committee ap- 
ointments were. made: 

Committee on Publicity—R. H. Timmons, 
Wichita, Kans., Chairman. 

Committee on Business Methods—John R. 
Bentley, Cleveland Ohio, Chairman. 

Committee on Relations Between Employer 
and Employee—E. E. Baker, Kewanee, 
Ill., Chairman; Judge W. R. Staples, 
Roanoke, Va.; M. W. Bush, Birmingham, 
Ala.; George A. Wall, Quincy, IIl.; Wm. 
Birks, Montreal, Ont.; John H. Wiles, 
Kansas City, Mo., H. V. Platt, Salt 
Lake City. 

An appropriation of $1,000, or such part as 
might be necessary was made from the surplus 
for the purchase of furniture and equipment as 
required at the Headquarters office in Chicago. 

The Secretary was atthorized to subscribe 
for $2,000 of United States Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bonds in the name of the International Associa- 
tion and $2,000 worth in the name of THE 
ROTARIAN and it was agreed that when the next 
Victory Loan Bonds are offered in Canada, a sub- 
scription of $1,000 should be made by the As- 
sociation. 

Work Among Boys 

John Dolph of Washington, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Work Among Boys 
discust with the Board the work of his committee. 
He exprest the thought that the most important 
things were— 

First, to secure reports on surveys in the differ- 
ent cities on boys’ life or boys’ work. 

Second, to ask each Rotary club to appoint 
1 committee on boys’ work; he reported that last 
year about 40% of the clubs had such commit- 
Lees. 

Third, to suggest to the Rotary Club that it 
do not undertake a specific line of work but call 
to its assistance various citizens to cooperate in 
establishing this line of work for the boys in the 
community and that thus the Rotary Club, thru 
this large committee, could stimulate the work 
among the boys in the towns. He suggested a 
central committee. to direct this work of the 
larger general committee. 

Relations with B. A. R. C. 

Past President Arch Kiumph, who attended 
the Friday session, made his report as a com- 
mittee of one to confer with Andrew Home- 
Morton and Thomas Stephenson regarding the 
relations between the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs and the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs. 

Klumph met Home-Morton and Stephenson 
ipon their arrival in the United States, traveled 
with them some, conferred with them at the 
Kansas City Convention, and again in New York 
just before they sailed for home. 

He presented some of the reasons for the 
necessity of revising both the B. A. of R. C. 
Constitution and the I. A. of R. C. Constitu- 
tion for the present B. A. R. C. Constitution 
does not conform with the International Consti- 
tution and the latter does not recognize the B. 
Le et 

it was decided that Rotarians Pidgeon, Klumph 
ind Perry shall undertake to draft the necessary 
provisions in order to simplify the relations be- 
tween the British Rotary clubs and the Inter- 
national Association and to provide for relations 
vith clubs in other countries and that the re- 
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sult of their work be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws. 


1919 Convention 


Chairman Klumph of the 1919 Convention 
Program Committee submitted an informal 
report which was followed by a general discus- 


sion. 


There seemed to be an agreement that, both 
inside and outside the Convention Hall, there 
should be a serious-minded atmosphere in accord 
with the times and that during the Convention 
sessions there should be fewer set speeches and 
greater opportunities for the discussion of na- 
tional and international problems so that the 
delegates may take a more active part in the 
Convention. 

It was decided that the other members of 
Chairman Klumph’s committee should consist 
of three members of the International Board of 
Directors and International Secretary Perry. 
President Poole appointed Past President 
Klumph, Vice-President Adams, Second Vice- 
President Kelsey and Third Vice-President 
Lansing and the International Secretary to 
serve with Chairman Klumph. 

International Treasurer Chapin having called 
attention to the conflict between the constitu- 
tion and the announced date for holding the 1919 
Convention, the Board adopted a resolution 
changing the opening date to Tuesday, June 
17th. The constitution provides that the annual 
convention shall be held between the 5th and 
25th of June. If the first day of the convention 
were June 24th, it would not be possible to con- 
clude the sessions by the 25th. 

The Board gave consideration to the sugges- 
tion that the 1919 Convention be held in some 
city more centrally located with regard to the 
membership of Rotary than is Salt Lake City. 
It was agreed that, under the existing conditions, 
the necessity for changing the place of the Con- 
vention is not serious enough to warrant making 
any change. 

The Secretary was authorized to sign a con- 
tract for printing THE Rotarian with Rogers 
& Hall Company of Chicago beginning with the 
January, 1919, issue in accordance with their 
specifications and bids 

The Rotary Clubs of New Albany (Indiana), 
Shamokin (Pa.), and Ithaca (N. Y.) were ex- 
cused for non-attendance at the 1918 Conven- 
tion. 

A report was received from Vice-President 
Kelsey in which it appeared that the Cincinnati 
Rotary Club has withdrawn its request to be re- 
lieved from paying per capita tax for members 
of the club in military service. 

Consideration was given to the suggestion 
from the Rotary Club of Tacoma urging the 
creation of a Department of Education in the 
United States Cabinet. The directors agreed 
that they did not see their way clear at the pres- 
ent time to make any attempt to place Interna- 
tional Rotary behind this proposition. 

Immediate Past President Pidgeon was re- 
quested to appoint ten delegates from Canadian 
Rotary Clubs to attend the Convention of the 
Social Service Council of Canada. 

Employment of Returned Soldiers 

President Poole, First Vice-President Adams, 
and Secretary Perry called upon Mr. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, and discust with him the 
interest of Rotary in securing employment -for 
returned soldiers and sailors. Secretary Wilson 
exprest his appreciation of the work that Rotary 
clubs have been doing and a desire to make use 
of the clubs whenever and wherever possible. 
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With respect to returned soldiers he said in syb- 
stance: - 

That it was a problem which could not be 
handled by any private institution or organiza- 
tion, 

That it must be studied and taken care of by 
the Government, ; 

That the Government is studying it and pre- 
paring to take care of it, 

That one method would be to provide employ- 
ment on public works (buildings, roads, bridges, 
etc.) to occupy the men until industries can be 
reorganized on a peace basis and a normal de- 
mand for labor re-establisht, 

That gfforts would probably be made to use 
men in reclaiming 300,000,000 acres of swamp 
irrigable, and cut over land for agricultural pur- 
poses, as announced by Secretary Lane of the 
Department of the Interior, 

That the men in the war industries must be 
placed, as well as the returned soldiers and 
sailors, 

That it is pretty generally understood that the 
Government is going to see that the returned 
soldiers and sailors and the released war workers 
at home are provided with employment. 

That any emphasis of the announcement of 
such plans at this time might be misconstrued 
as indicating, erroneously, the contemplation by 
the United States of an early and inconclusive 
peace, which must not be permitted, 

That when the time comes, the Department 
of Labor will be desirous of making use of the 
Rotary clubs, but until the time comes, there is 
nothing for us to do that will be helpful. 


Latin American Extension 
Following a visit to the Secretary of Labor, a 
call was made upon the Honorable John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan-American Union with 
whom was discust ways and means of extending 
Rotary to Latin American countries. Mr. 
Barrett indicated a great interest in the work 
and promised his hearty cooperation. 
The Board adjourned to meet in Washington 
the first Friday and Saturday in December. 
® 
Inter-City Relations 


By WALTER J. FRANCIS 


The report of the 1917-1918 Committee on Inter- 
City Relations was made to the International 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City by Walter J. 
Francis, chairman, and was adopted by the Con- 
vention. Wm. H. Richardson, Jr., of Austin 
Texas, is chairman of the 1918-1919 Commitice 
The report made at Kansas City follows. 


N PRESENTING the Report on Inter-City 

Relations, your committee for 1918 feels 
that no greater compliment could be paid to 
the excellent work of its predecessors than by 
briefly reviewing the various recommendations 
and suggestions which former committees hav¢ 
made. It also feels that such a reference will 
render valuable service to Rotary. 

The 1915 Committee, in its exhaustive report, 
after enunciating that stimulation of Inter-Cit) 
Trade Relations is not a fundamental princip! 
of Rotary, and after approving of the reference 
to membership in advertisements in Tur \o- 
TARIAN, proceeds to disapprove of the a; 
for the sale of goods by club secretaries, the 
use of the word “Rotary” as a trade mars 
cashing of checks for visiting Rotarians; anc ' 
indiscriminate circularization of memb 
Rotary clubs. 

It then proceeds to recommend that 3 
Rotarians designate their membership on ot 





iting 
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_-oisters: that notification of a Rotarian’s visit 
‘ent to his home club; that the sale of securi- 
between clubs be absolutely prohibited; that 
manent club headquarters in charge of a male 
tary be establisht in all cities having a popu- 
n of 100,000 or over; that the Rotary club 
listed in the local telephone directory; that 
ot membership returns be sent to the In- 
‘tional Headquarters; that identification 
bership cards be carried by all Rotarians; 
+ fraternization between members and officers 
ighboring clubs be cultivated; that an 
‘onual District Meeting for discussion on 
Rotary topics be held; and that Rotary speak- 
be interchanged. 









Work of Past Committees 


fhe 1916 Committee referred to the 1915 
ort, and repeated several of the recommen- 
dations therein. It approved of the co-operative 
meetings between local clubs, the interchange 
of speakers, and the carrying of membership 
rds. Its further recommendations may be 
ummarized as follows: 
The district governor should give special 
ittention to the formation and nurture of 
new clubs, 
Che International Board, and not individu- 
al clubs, should deal with national or 
‘ international questions. 
4 The use of the word ‘‘Rotary”’ or its emblem 
should be preceded by discreet and careful 
consideration. 
The fiscal year of all clubs should end on 
May 31st. 
: lhe 1917 Committee strongly recommended 
> an increase in the number of district governors, 
nd active leadership by the district governors. 
further urged a district conference during 
e winter and a district outing during the sum- 
mer, with compulsory attendance and financial 
sponsibility. It recommended also that every 
ib should have on file the rosters and publica- 
ms of the other clubs of the district, together 
with information regarding the district officers, 
nd in conclusion it also advocated the ex- 
hange of speakers, the discussion of Rotary 
ipics, the localization of committee men and 
active participation in war-time duties. 


Recommendations of 1918 Committee 


Your 1918 Committee endorses the principles 
ct forth by its predecessors, with the exception 
the summer outing proposed by the 1917 
mmittee, and as a result of its further con- 
ideration begs to make the following recom- 
mendations for your consideration and ap- 
oval 


Chat the attendance of visiting Rotarians 
be encouraged in every possible way. 
That greater effort be made to secure at- 
tendance of officers and members generally 
it the district conferences. 
hat each district governor visit every 
club in his district at least once during 
his term of office. 
Chat fraternization between clubs within 
iccessible distances be cultivated to the 
itmost. 
That all Rotary entertainments be con- 
lucted in such a manner as to avoid sug- 
gestiveness, 
That every club give its formal public ap- 
proval of every movement for the better- 
ient of the community, and that every 
Rotarian give his moral support to such 
iovements; and further that copies of all 
esolutions in this connection be sent to the 
her clubs of the district for the informa- 
ion of their members. 
hat every Rotarian, every club, and the 
ternational Association embrace every 
portunity of showing by word and deed 
ractical sympathy and hearty interest 
1 the cause of the Allies for liberty, free- 
m, and justice. 
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would lay stress upon the last of its recommenda- 
tions. The awful struggle into which the world 
has been plunged gives Rotary an opportunity 
such as could never have come to it by any 
other means. The Y. M. C. A. has embraced 
the opportunity for service by activities in the 
war and has thereby become better known to all 
mankind than thru its previous efforts during a 


In submitting this report your committee 





be with 


So may it 


period ten times as long. 
Rotary. 

Opportunity is knocking at the door of Rotary. 
Gathered here with the direct approval of the 
Government of the United States of America 


and with the co-operation of leaders in Great 


Britain, Canada, and Cuba, we express the 
confident hope that Rotary may become “a 
living force’? thruout the world. 


Recent Additions to Rotary Family 


Not many new clubs have been reported as 
organized in the last thirty days on account of 
the fact that the new Governors are just getting 
acquainted with their work and results on the 
preliminary organization work they have done 
have not been realized. 

A larger number of communities than usual 
are delaying the organization of Rotary clubs on 
account of the activity required to put over the 
various war campaigns. Several of the District 
Governors have decided not to push the organiza- 
tion of new clubs very strenuously at this time 
believing that better results will be obtained later 
when men can devote more time to the organiza- 
tion of a Rotary Club. 

The applications for affiliation has been re- 
ceived from the three clubs. 


Americus, Ga. (In District No. 8) 


When he forwarded to International Head- 
quarters the application for affiliation of the 
Rotary Club of Americus, Governor Gay wrote: 

“The organization of the Americus Club is due 
to the splendid services rendered by John A. 
Davis of the Albany Club who was appointed 
Special Representative by former governor 
Malcolm Jones.”’ 

The Americus Rotary Club was instituted on 
17 September. Besides the delegation from the 
Albany Club, which had charge of the installa- 
tion, there were present Rotarians from Atlanta, 
Columbus, and Macon. Governor Gay and past 
governor Jones were also present at the ceremony. 
The club has a charter membership list of twen- 
ty, and has elected officers as follows: Franc 
Mangum, who was chairman of the organizing 


committee, president; Frank Harrold, vice- 


president; J. E. Johnson, secretary; Jno. Sheffield, 


treasurer. 
Atchison, Kan. (In District No. 17) 
The Rotary Club at Atchison, 


organized 2 25 July, 1918. Leavenworth 
ians were instrumental in the formation of this 


Kansas, was 


Rotar- 


club under the direction of President Kern, 
and later under President Wentworth. There 
are nineteen charter members. Officers are: 


Dr. 
. treasurer, 


President, E. H. 
E. T. Shelly; secretary, E 


W. W. Hetherington. 


Johnson; vice-president, 


arl V. 


Jones, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. (In District No. 21) 


The organization of the Club of 
Cheyenne is the result of a great deal of time and 
labor on the part of Rotarian Harvey D. Parker 
of Greeley, who was appointed as special repre 
sentative by former Relf. On 15 
August the permanent organization was effected 
with 34 charter members. Rotarian Parker 
reports that the club is sure to be very useful 
and very active. Officers are: J. H. Walton, 
president; E. J. Kelley, Paul 
Wilcox, and Johnston, 
treasurer. 


Rotary 


governor 


vice president; T. 
secretary, Geo. r. 


Newly Affiliated Clubs 


The following clubs have been formally elected 
to membership in the Association: 

Warren, Ohio (In District No. 10). 

Baton Rouge, La. (In District No. 14 
Marinette, Wis. (In District No. 15) 

Augusta, Kansas (In District No. 17 

Miama, Okla. (In District No. 17) 

Havre, Mont. (In District No. 20). 











Canin 8 


Rev. Charles S. Mcfarland, General Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ of America, who went to France in July 
on a request from all the Protestant organiza 
tions of that country and who visited the entire 
front from Belgium to Belfort by motor, isa mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of New York City. — Dr. 
Mciar land was a guest of the French and Belgian 
Governments. He made many addresses to 
large audiences in France on_ the 
aims of the war. As a result of his work in 
France, the Protestant churches of that country 
ask that he be made a permanent commissioner 
to France to help reconstruct their churches and 


moral 
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by #6. Little Bird 


work. In addition to his work on behalf of the 
churches and the Macdonald acted 
in the capacity of commissioner of the Boy Scouts 
of America to inaugurate 
the Boy Scout movement in France 


armies, Dr. 


by which 
and in Amer 
ica may be brought into closer relationship. 


arrangement 


R — 
The San Diego Rotary Club shares with 
the Masons, the Commercial Club, and The Elks 


he loss of Homer Sumption who died September 


Sth after a year of patient suffering with an 
intestinal trouble which had manifested itself 
at intervals during his whole life. During the 
last year he had undergone six major operations, 
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coming out of each with a new determination to 
take up the fight for life, but his physical strength 
was not equal to his patience and courage. He 
was born in 1876 and had been a resident of San 
Diego for twelve years. During the year 1916-17 
he was governor of the Thirteenth District in 
Rotary and had been a very successful president 
and secretary of the San Diego Club. He was 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Eminent Commander of San Diego Com 
mandery Knights Templar. His spirit of service 
was beautifully brought out at the time of the 
San Diego flood. His gravel plant, valued at 
thirty thousand dollars was entirely swept away. 
That night at a committee meeting in Homer’s 
office, he made only a casual reference to his loss 
and put in the entire evening planning for the 
welfare of the boys in his city. His wife, Mrs. 
\melia C. Walters Sumption and a daughter, 
Vera, survive him. x 
—s 

Rotarian Ralph Shaffer of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Rotary Club, former District Governor, 
has reported at Camp Murray for preliminary 
military training, soon to be transferred to the 
University of Washington Training Camp in 
Seattle for special training. 

—_——— (®)—__- 

Rotarian Dave James who represented 
the ‘‘automobile”’ classification in the Toledo 
(Ohio) Rotary Club and went west for his health 
some time ago, has located in Denver, Colorado. 
He writes as follows regarding a visit to one of 
the Denver Rotary Club’s luncheons: “I have 
just spent the happiest hour outside my family 
since I came to Denver * * * * I just can’t 
send in my resignation to the Toledo club altho 
I know that, according to rules, I have forfeited 
my membership. The automobile businéss here 
is most adequately represented; but I shall live 
in continual hope that I may become an active 
Rotarian again. I shall always be a Rotarian at 
heart.” 

———s 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Watson, a member of the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Rotary Club, is now sta 
tioned overseas and word has just been received 
that he has been commissioned a colonel. 





oo 

Lyon Scott, Rotarian, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, recently was presented a wrist watch and 
a War Savings Certificate as a slight recognition 
on the part of the Liverpool Club of the splendid 
work he has done as secretary since his appoint- 
ment to that office more than three years ago. 
The club admits that no man has done more for 
it 

— eens 

Rotarian Fred Nelson, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been honored by appointment to the 
presidency of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. ‘‘Grindings’’ says—‘‘When all of the San 
Francisco newspapers run a man’s name in bold- 
faced type it means achievement.’’ We say 
“Fred is reaping the profit from his past good 
service to the public but now has a bigger chance 
for service.” 

— (R)———_ 

Rotarian E. E. Baker, President of the 
Kewanee, Illinois, Club has had a large Rotary 
wheel about two feet in diameter built into the 
front wall of his new residence. It is one of the 
finest residences in Western Illinois and the wheel, 
placed in the wall near the entrance, is plainly 
visible from the Cannon Ball Trail on which the 
home is located. 


—_———_—__—— R) ee 
Rotarian Irwin Spalding of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has been commissioned a Lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Allied Rotary Club in France 





ANCIL T, BROWN IN RED CROSS UNIFORM 


Ancil T. Brown, secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who is in France as auditor 
for the Y. M. C. A., writes as follows to the Inter- 
national Secretary regarding the successful organi- 
zation of the “Allied Rotary Club in France,” of 
which he is the president: 

HE enclosed New York Herald will give 

you an account of our initial Rotary ac- 
tivities in France. You would be happy and 
proud if you could see the response and enthu- 
siasm given by Rotarians to the call in this 
country. 

Our first luncheon resembled the meeting of a 
lot of brothers who had not seen each other for 
many years. Army men, Y. M. C. A. men, Red 
Cross men, diplomats and other representatives 
from Clubs all over the United States became 
Tom, Bill, Herb and Bob and for a time at least 
the severe face and military salute past away and 
we unconsciously welcomed the smile and hand- 
shake of Rotarians. It was great—each fellow 
told about his club and we talked and planned 
and formulated ideas for our program of service 
in this country. 

Paris must have a Rotary Club of her own 
people and it surely will come. The need for 
this great American force is very apparent as 
American business is becoming more firmly 
establisht in this country and naturally France 
should have the privilege and benefit of Inter- 
national Rotary. After the war the French 
business men will need an anchor like Rotary 
to hold them together and its code of ethics to 
guide them in the higher ideals of business. 

I experienced some difficulty in getting the 
men and details together for our first meeting. 
The war, with its many branches, demands the 
entire time of every individual, corporation and 
industry in this country and other activities 
must develop without interference. For in- 
stance it is very difficult to get printing done. 
It takes eight to ten days to reach a man in the 
Field by mail and the location of men is con- 
tinually changing. It is hard for the Army men 
to get to Paris. In other words the war has 
completely turned everything upside down and 
you can hardly imagine the trial of doing things 
in a normal business way. 

I will repeat my cablegram sent you on August 
24th: ‘Greetings from France ‘Allied Rotary 
Club in France’ formed at dinner Paris evening 
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Twenty-third weekly luncheons Thursdays H,,,. 
Continental.” ; | 

Give us your ideas and the procedure {, 
orgarizing a club in Paris. 

What will be the standing of the Allied Rota, 
Club in France with the International Acc. 
ciation? The fellows don’t think we can hay, 
any initiation fee or charge dues. Our |ync 
costs 15 francs ($2.70). Food and tobacco cox; 
like diamonds in this country. 

I will keep you informed as to the progres; 
of our work over here. 

The item in the Paris edition of the New Yor} 
Herald of Wednesday Aug. 26th, 1918, follows 


ROTARIANS IN PARIS CAN MEET art 
WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Hall at Hotel Continental Set Apart a: 
Noon on Thursdays for Their 
Rendezvous 


Rotarians in the service of the United State: 
Army and Navy, in the Red Cross, the Y. \i 
C. A., the Knights of Columbus and all auxiliar 
militarized bodies, resident in or passing throug! 
Paris, will hereafter have an opportunity to get 
together at luncheon, once a week, to talk ove: 
things of mutual interest. 

Every Thursday, members of the Rotary Clubs 
will be expected to rendezvous at the Hote! 
Continental at 12:15 o’clock for grand dejeun 
in a capacious and handsomely furnished hal! 
just off the main rotunda, which the manag 
ment has set aside for the purpose and designated 
the Rotary Room. 

Each Rotarian reporting at the luncheon o 
Thursdays, or registering with the secretar 
Dr. W. H. Taylor, will automatically becon« 
member of the Allied Rotary Club in Franc 
of which General J. J. Pershing, Mr. Willia: 
G. Sharp, the American Ambassador, and Majo: 
James H. Perkins, American Red Cross Con 
missioner for Europe, are fellow members. 

Mr. Ancil T. Brown, of Indianapolis, audito 
of the Y. M. C. A., is president of the Allied 
Rotary Club in France, being the authorized 
representative here of the International Ro 
tarian Association of Chicago. Dr. W. H 
Taylor, the secretary, is one of the foremost! 
ophthalmologists of the United States, and is 
over here for the American Red Cross, making 
a survey of eye surgery and diseases in Franc: 
He is a pioneer Rotarian, having been one of thi 
organizers and first secretary of the Rotary Clu! 
of Mobile, Ala. 

There are more than 12,000 sons of Rot 
rians in service in France, and it is hoped | 
reach these, and the daughters, too, so as \ 
render any counsel or help that may be neces 
sary. To this end all such sons and daughters 
are requested to write to the secretary, Dr. \\ 
H. Taylor, Hotel Louis-le-Grand, 3 rue Rouge! 
de I'Isle, Paris, giving the name of their father, 
and that of the Rotary Club to which he belong: 
in the United States, Canada, or Great Britai! 
Rotarians generally are expected to register wil 
the secretary immediately upon arrival in France 
for mutual self-interest. 

® 

Rotarian Burton E. Stevenson, Libraria" 
of the Chillicothe (Ohio) Public Library, y@v¢ ¢ 
great amount of his time to establish a readin 
room for soldiers at Camp Sherman. It was 
result of a call for books from Rotarian >teve™ 


23] 


son that made this room (Continued on pace - 
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Thousands of Wise Men 


Including One Hundred and Thirty Six Members of the Chicago Rotary 
Club are Receiving our Service. We want to Serve Rotarians 


Throughout the World. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., head of the great chewing gum manufacturing company bearing his 
name; Justice Orrin N. Carter of the Illinois Supreme Court; George Ade, the famous writer 
and humorist;-Carl Laemmle, Pres. of the Universal Film Co.; “Chick” Evans, the famous 
golfer; Robt. M. Sweitzer, Clerk of Cook Co., Ill.; Louis E, Barr, Pres., Woods Motor Vehicle 
Co.: A. W. Glessner; Rufus F. Chapin; Rob Roy Denny; Chesley R. Perry; H. C. Angster; 
and Joseph H. Defrees, are typical of the wise men who are so enthusiastic about the service of 
the National Bureau of Analysis that they permitted the use of their names in recommending tt. 


lhere is no good reason why you should 
not live to be 80 or 90 years old, barring 

cident. 

Men and women die too young because 
hey are too careless, too lazy, too un- 
thinking to do for their bodies what 
they would do for a cheap piece of ma- 


chinery. 


You don’t wait for a machine to break 
down before giving it attention. You see 
hat it is inspected regularly to prevent its 
breaking down. You do this because a 
niece of machinery costs money and to let 
it break down willcost you more money. Yet 
ou allow the most wonderful piece of 
machinery — your body—to deteriorate 
hrough neglect, you wait till it breaks 
down before going to a doctor, and then it 
is frequently too late. Yet your body is 

e only machine money cannot replace. 


Body inspection should be had _ periodi- 
cally. That’s the only way you can expect 
to keep it one hundred per cent efficient. 


lhe condition of the human body is 
reflected instantly by the condition of the 
bidneys, through which every drop of blood 
n your body 1s filtered every seven minutes. 
The analysis of your urine by chemical and 
microscopic examination gives you a true 

port on the condition of your body. The 
Doctor can sound your lungs and listen to 
our heart, but he cannot sound your 
kidneys nor listen to your liver. You 
should have a urine analysis at least once 
very ninety days. Then you can know 
positively just what the condition of your 
body is, whether it needs attention, 
vhether it is normal, just what is the 

ter with it. 

(his is the service rendered by the 
National Bureau of Analysis. It is a 
ervice of such tremendous value that the 

| annual fee charged by the Bureau 
s quarterly examinations is not even 
you would have to pay a good doctor 
escribe for you once. The Bureau 
more than analyze the urine specimen. 
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YOU KNOW THESE MEN—READ 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mr. Rufus F. Chapin, Secretary of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
says: 

“‘Having had your service now for some 
little time I think a word of appreciation 
is due you. 

“T watch for your quarterly reports like 
a locomotive engineer watches the sema- 
phores. The danger signal switches me 
off from the fast running to a slow down to 
avoid the D. R. (meaning de-rail). If it’s 
all right I just keep going, depending the 
while on your block system.”’ 


George Ade, World Famous Writer, 
Humorist and Dramatist, Has Been 
a Subscriber for Years. He Writes: 


“I thank you for the report and I am 
glad it is correct in every detail. I believe 
your Bureau is doing a great work and the 
plan you have evolved will help many a 
careless man to keep tab on himself.” 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of the 
Universal Film Co., N. Y. One of the 
Biggest Figures in the Film World, 
Writes: 


“T am particularly thankful that my 
report comes from so authoritative source 
as your National Bureau of Analysis. 
The service you have rendered me in re- 
cent years has been exceptionally satis- 
factory. I am always glad to mention 
your Bureau whenever it is possible.’ 











It recommends what you should do to 
regain a normal condition. Generally 
these recommendations are very simple and 
sasy to follow. It may be a slight change 
in your diet, it may be a suggestion to eat 
less lean meats, or less starchy food or 
exercise 


more water or even to 


These recommendations will halt 


drink 

mildly. 
evil tendencies in your system and keep 
The work of the Bureau is 


you healthy. 
still, disease 


health assurance, 
prevention. 


or better 


Today the spread of diabetes, Bright’s Disease, 
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and other wasting diseases is growing abnormally 
Men apparently in the best of health are stricken 
And all 


these deaths, this suffering, this disease, are un 


over night and die between two suns. 


necessary. 
They can be prevented tf taken in time 


During its eight years of service the Nationa! 
Bureau of Analysis has made over 75,000 ex 
aminations. subscribers are the 
biggest 
railroads, commercial business, lawyers, preach 
Many are heads of the biggest 


Among its 


men in finance, banking, industries, 
ers, doctors, etc. 
companies in the 


enormous salaries compel them to keep them- 


country, executives whose 


selves in the pink of condition always because 
their loss would mean a serious blow to the 
businesses they administer. These men, big 
thinkers and big doers, realize the value of 100 
per cent efficiency and take this service to keep 
themselves in vigorous health at all times. Yet 
the life of these big men is not a bit more precious 
to them or to their dear ones than your life is 
to you and your family. 


This service is performed by the National Bu 
reau of Analysis for a small fee of $10 a year, low 
enough for anyone. There is no other expense 
even the containers which are sent to you regu 
larly every 90 days come self-addressed and 
stamped for return to us. It doesn’t take fou 
minutes of your time a year to know absolutel) 
what the condition of your health is and what 
to do to keep healthy. The service is strict], 
confidential. The findings of the Bureau are a 
sacred confidence between yourself and the Bu 
reau. 

If you wish to start in at once you can send $10 with the 
coupon below and the service will begin immediately. If 
you want to know more about the great work of this organiza 
tion we will gladly send you fullest particulars with copies 
of letters which grateful subscribers have volunteered to write 
for us as recommendations. No one can afford to be without 
this service, man or woman. It is a duty we owe to our coun 
try to keep ourselves physically and mentally fit. We do not 
hesitate to say that this service can save you hundreds of dol 
lars in doctors’ bills in due time. 

Write today, with or without subscription. 


-——USE THIS COUPON 


FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
1920R Republic Bldg., 209 S. State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me full particulars about 
the confidential service of the National 
Bureau of Analysis, also copies of letters 
from prominent American men who 
are subscribers, et 








If wanted at once enclose $10 and we will enter 


as a subscriber for quarterly examinations for one year 
from date of receipt. Whether you remit now or 
atter investigation is optional with you Request in 
no way binds you to take this service.) 
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Leaf Binders 


Are The Busy 
Man’s Friend 


Busy business men are daily adapt- 
ing Proudfit Binders to a greater va- 
riety of uses that tend to save time and 
increase efficiency. For loose-leaf cata- 
logs, ledgers or memorandum books, 
they come in all desired sizes. These 
binders have no protruding metal parts; 
they open flat and they take up no more 
space than the book itself. 


REAR 


Our “Seven Club Booklets’’ telis 
about Proudfit Binders. Write for it. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


it if | 
WH 
Mh Mi 


1) FPTHE FURNITURE CITY” 





HE population of Grand Rapids is 135,000. 

History shows that towns which once achieve 
the 125,000 mark never go back. So Grand 
Rapids is marching on. 


Grand Rapids has never been a ‘“‘boom town.” Its 
growth has been gradual. Those who came found it 
a good city in which to work and live. So they stayed 
to become permanently identified with it. The inhabi- 
tants of Grand Rapids are desirable people—a credit 
to any commonwealth—all enthusiastic contributors 
to its welfare and development. Strangers within 
its gates remark the charming courtesy of business 
people wherever met. Few American cities can more 
truthfully claim this appealing trait. 


Grand Rapids has never had a bank failure. Many 
new monumental bank and other buildings, equal to 
the best, indicate prosperity and the city’s architec- 
tural trend toward Metropolitanism. 


A remarkable diversity of manufactures that find 
their way into homes all over America are produced 
in Grand Rapids. Grand Rapids, Michigan’s second 
city, is, as many can see, predestined to greatness. 


The advertisers on these pages will be glad to make 
the acquaintance of all Rotarians and others. 


Inquiries about Grand Rapids, if addressed to 
Lee H. Bierce, Secretary of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Commerce, will be given careful attention, 





The “Victor”? Is 


Attractive--Safe--Serviceable 


” The “Victor” Metal Basket, finished 
in Olive Green, Oak and Mahogany, 
is seen in most well-appointed offices. 
It looks good. It is safe, because all 
metal, and it has moulded rubber cor- 
ners at top-—cannot scratch other 
furniture. It gives years of service. 
Ask for the ‘‘Victor’’ at first-class 
dealers’. Our booklet describing our 
line of steel baskets, desks, bond boxes, 
tables, etc., sent free on request. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Big Business and 


Small 


Macey filing equipment is a 
present-day necessity—not for 
what it is, but for what it does. 

Whether it be correspondence, 
contracts, documents, cards, or any 
records known to business science, 
there is a Macey method and Macey 
filing equipment exactly designed 
for it. 

Utility, speed, accuracy, quality 
these are characteristics of the Macey 
line. It has taken years of research 
by Macey engineers to perfect it. 
It has been perfected because it is 
a commercial necessity. 

The Macey line consists of Filing 
Cabinets in both wood and steel, 
Steel Safes, Filing Supplies,+ Office 
Desks, and Sectional Bookcases. 
Separate catalogs of all lines are 
issued. They are free. 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


TERRELL’S 
EQUIPMENT 

= ° COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 





¢ Rotarian 


MICHIGAN 
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Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 


head and Depreciation, and inquire, 





also, regarding the Increased Eff- 
ciency of the store organization as a 
whole. Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase the 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTURIN 
CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & ¢ 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal Citie 
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Help Your Stenographer 
Work Better 


You want equip- 
ment that will make 
it possible to turn out 
the maximum amount 
of work with the 
minimum of fatigue 
and strain. 

















e 
‘‘Satellite’’ 


Adjustable Typewriter 
Stand wins the instant ap- 


$23.00 “Satellite” is built of all metal 
base with wood top, 
travels on castors to 
the spot used and takes 
up little space. 


30 Days Free 
Trial 





Write for our 





complete folder We will let you try 
the ‘‘Satellite’’ for 30 
s’ free and take it back if you don't wantit. We pay 


harges, 
Send for our folder giving all details concerning 
models. 


““Sa- 


Culle 











New Style proval of _ stenographers. 
No. 2X Being adjustable to the right 
$15.00 height and to any desired 

as illustrated angle, it reduces fatigue and 
makes from 10% to 20% 
Style 2EXT more work possible. It can 
with shelf and ex- be used =, ty pewener, or 
i adding machine with any 
—— roll-top or flat-top desk. The 





Home of 
THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Pro ducers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





PHOTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 





ENGRAVING 





Quotations and Samples on Kequest 


Mention this Magazine 































































Service to the Limit 


We want to see the 
ideals we are fight- 
ing for triumphant 


100% Red Cross 
100% Volunteer 4th Liberty Loan 


COMPLETE PRINTING 


SERVICE 

























Save You Money 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing—particularly 
for multi-color work. 

We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnishing 
dealers with newspaper cuts more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- 
tomers know this. We will be glad to 
tell about our printing plates and service 
to those who are interested. 


is 


Two Complete Plants 


Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 
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Garment Carriers for 
Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


Space-Saving---Sanitary---Practical 





These garment carriers provide a 
practical, sanitary and space-saving 
method of keeping your wardrobe. 
They can be built into any closet or 
wardrobe at small expense. 

The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
roller bearings, makes it easy to bring the 
entire wardrobe into view in a twinkling. 
No delay—no bother. Made in various 
sizes to fit all requirements. 

Write NOW for circular and prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 


Successors to John Knape Machine Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 
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MONTHLY INCOMES 


learn how to provide one 


against your later years 
by getting in touch with any agent or broker 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Good to Insure in Good to Represent 
Life Insurance Monthly Incomes Accident & Health 
Automobile Burglary Plate Glass 
Employers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 
Steam Boiler,Elevator Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 


General and Public Liability and other lines 








Moral: Insure in The Travelers 


























GANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 











FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 ROTAR Y AN a S 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office & Courts. K “te 
| 


Russel S. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club 


Parer. Hats,% 


EVERYWHERE 








Depository for I. A. of R.C. Youareinvited 
to send us your 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 


_DANCES.STAGS, BANQUETS 
‘AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Write for our 





Mec Con nel] terms for good 
Cotillon Works “Rotary Brand” 
we i : of service. 
Write for Provan se SOE RANDOLPH ST 
Suggestions AY CHICAGO | R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


| and Prices 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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Home Folks Call on Boys 
at Front 


(Continued from page 204) morning with a req) 
live honest-to-goodness moving picture operato; 
from Chicago or Minneapolis or some othe, 
“eastern’’ place. 


8,000 Relatives ‘‘Taken’’ 


But now for the “stunt” itself. There ay 
125 members of the Rotary Club in Calgar, 
and if every one of the members had had ay 
automobile, which they haven’t, there would’; 
have been enough cars to escort the relatives of , 
corporal’s guard out to the picnic grounds, § 
the first duty was for each and every member 
to get five cars for the day. The fact that there 
were 661 cars in the parade shows how well 
the boys did their first duty. 

An invitation was issued thru the press to 
every relative of a soldier serving overseas ty 
be present at Mewata Park at 1 o'clock sharp. 
From here they would be conveyed in auto. 
mobiles down one of the main avenues and 
thence to St. Georges Island Park. 

It was the greatest parade ever held in westerp 
Canada. Four abreast down Seventh avenye 
the parade went. Incidentally it might be men. 
tioned that it started promptly on time! 

We haven’t yet figured how it was all done but 
between seven and eight thousand people, near 
relatives of soldiers, were conveyed out to the 
park. The children just seemed to bubble over 
the tops of the cars. One seven passenger car 
carried nineteen, five grown-ups and the rest 
children. Twelve to the car was about the aver- 
age. 

But the parade was only the start. The real 
organization genius of Ernie Richardson et al 
was in evidence at the park. Here closeups were 
taken of every soldier’s relative present. Th 
groups were arranged alphabetically. 


Pictures of ‘‘War Babies’’ 


Then there were several special scenes taken 
There was a group of “war babies,” that is, 
babies that have been born since the war started 
many of whom their fathers have never seen 
Just think of the pleasure to the men over ther 
to see their babies as they are now! 

A special tug of war was arranged between @ 
recalcitrant Ford and a group of eight to te! 
year old huskies. The boys yanked that Henr 
all over the lot in spite of all of its sputterings. 

But that was not all. There were eats! Du: 
ing the afternoon 12,000 ice cream cones wer 
dished out by Rotarians and given away to th 
happiest and hungriest mob of boys and girls 
ever gathered together in Calgary. Some 10,0) 
drinks of grape cider were dispensed by the same 
members of the refreshment committee whil 
5,000 big currant buns were used as a substantial 
filling for the stomachs of these same young 
sters. 

It might be added that not one single auto 
mobile accident occurred during the day an¢ 
that the only cases that “Doc” Singleton an¢ 
his committee had to attend to were cases 0! 
over eating. 

Before closing it might be well to mention th 
“Lost Babies Department,” in charge of Erni 
Roberts, one of the most experienced and &% 
pert “fathers” in the club. On the top o! 
pavilion, in a special band stand, Ernie had ! 
hands and arms full. 


Rotary’s Greatest Service 


Melvin Hutchinson of Edmonton, our D's 
trict Governor, heard about the stunt and cat 
down for the occasion. There was no way ' 
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“HOTEL 


| PENNSYLVANIA 


Now Building in New York 


Opposite the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Terminal, on Seventh Avenue, 
Hotel Pennsylvania is nearing com- 
pletion. It will be opened about 
January first. 


It is the largest hotel in the world— 
in number of rooms, ground space, 
cubical contents, or by any other 
standard of measurement. It has 
2,200 rooms, each with private bath. 

In appointments, service and char- 
acter Hotel Pennsylvania will be 
worthy in every way of America’s 
first city, her greatest railway system 
and her most prominent hotel chain. 


Opens About January First 


ROTARIAN 
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Why Hotel |Pennsylvania 
will be Statler-Operated 


The Statler Hotels (in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis) please people. 

One reason for that is that these hotels are 
operated from the guest's point of view. Another 
is that the Statlers provide, in both bedrooms 
and public rooms, unusual comfort-and-con- 
venience features. 























Circulating ice water surround Statler guests 
the morning paper slipped In other words, the 





noiselessly under your door Statler Hotels please peo- 





before you wake—a full- ple because (as you often 
length mirror a well- hear it said) “they give 
stocked writing desk—a you more than your 
private bathroom—(all of | money’s worth.” 

which are found in every Those are the big rea 
guest room, whatever its sons why Hotel Pennsyl- 












price)—are typical of the vania will be Statler-ope 
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thoughtfulnesses which rated. 


HOTELS 
SIAIT LER 


BUFFALO The ROTAR Y CLUB CLEVELAND 
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6 450 Rooms 450 Baths — 1000Rooms 1000Baths 
* 

4 DETROIT ST. LOUTS 

Fa 1000Rooms 1000Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 

’ Rates from $2.00 a Day 
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ROTARIAN GROCERS 





Georgia Pecans 


The Nut of Supreme Satisfaction 
From the Foremost Pecan State 


Georgia Paper-Shell Pecans, full of meat and fine flavored, 
make a splendid birthday or holiday gift in place of candy 
or other sweets. They are favorites everywhere. We will 
ship a full 5-pound box, large budded nuts, prepaid, anywhere east 
of the Rockies, for $4.50. Send us your orders. 


C. J. Kamper Grocery Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








“WYLKEDIN”’ 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


are made. in 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from 
the ever-fa- 
mous real 


land, and St. 
and _ Scotch 
H o m e-spuns, 
The name 
“W ylkedin” 
carries with it 
the guarantee 
of the materials 
being all wool. 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 





Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL “TRIAL” OFFER 


As an inducement to retailers, in districts where the ‘Wyl- 
kedin” garments are not already aoa sold, to give them 4 
fair trial and prove their excellent selling powers, Alexander 
Wilkie offers to supply the following lot: 


_satesseeeee $25.00 Ea 
seveneeeee £1.50 Ea. 


BF NC iii cmnitateneccdcinstncnnndonnntnnee 
12 Weathercoats at..._..__..... 





The Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and the 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleeves 


New “Wylkedin” Lisi sent on application. 
Why not apply for a “Wylkedin” Sole Agency Appointmen: 
for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. 








Hard Vulcanized Fibre 
.in Sheets, Rods, Tubes 
and Special Shapes 
Fyberoid 
The Highest Grade Insulating 
Paper. Largest and Best Assort- 


ed Stock of Electrical Fibre in 
the Middle West. 


‘‘Knu Canopy Insulation’’ 
‘““Wire Cleats’’ 


Wilmington Fibre Specialty Co. 
614 W. Adams St. Haymarket 7640 
TAR Chicago, U. S. A. 


W. J. Karnes, Rotarian 
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Scotch Tweeds 
—Harris, Shet- 


Kilda Tweeds, 








Owin o 
depleted forces, 


men and women 

in business to-day 
find that much of their 
work must be done away 


from their desks. 
This condition makes 
Watermatis/deal Fountain Pen 
indispensable 


It's self-contained ink supply and 
readiness to write anywhere m 
running back to a specified desk or 
ink well unnecessary. 
$2.50 and up 
At best dealers everywhere 
L.E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway ~ New York 


























Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 


ical hardener. 
[APIDOLITH 
For Every Concrete Floor 


MARK 
Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 


























| OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 


the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association ot Rotary Clubs. Write for partic- 


ulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo 
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keep him out of the pictures, so his smiling coyp. 
tenance wil] soon be seen in France. Our oyy 
Jeff Lydiatt, too, was among the notables pres. 
ent, in the front row of automobiles, he and Lon 
Cavanaugh, our President, acting as chaperones 
for Lieut. Governor Brett and Hon. A. |. Sifton 
of the Dominion Government cabinet. 


It was the greatest day of Rotary service tha; 
we have had in Calgary. It was a stunt worth 
while and has done more to make the ly} 
generally understood than everything else it has 
done. 

Note: Joe F. Price, member of the Rotary Club 
of Calgary, is Associate Editor of The Commercia| 
Review, the trade paper of Western Canada 
The Calgary Rotarians proved that their pro. 
gressiveness in ‘putting over’ the movie “‘stunt’ 
was not a flash in the pan, by following it up ang 
getting Price's story to THE ROTARIAN so quickly 





® 
While the World Moves On 


(Continued from page 212) dictated by a desire to 
do the best for all the people, their leadership 
will become permanent. If they act from selfish 
motives, their leadership will be temporary. 


The power of Lenine and Trotsky in Russia 
is declining. Some observers say that it is crum- 
bling rapidly. It will take long to repair the 
damage they have caused. But that is the prob- 
lem which the Russian people face, and in the 
solution of which the Allied Governments ar 
giving substantial aid. It is a big problem, but 
it must be solved and solved right, if the world 
is to receive the full benefits of this tremendous 
struggle to establish the right of every people 
to be free. 


The more light that is thrown upon the ma- 
chinations of the German ruling class, the more 
clearly is shown the world wide ramifications 
of,its intrigue, and the more certain it becomes 
that Germany has been planning for man) 
years to conquer the whole world and bring all 
peoples under her domination. 


The dreams of conquest which Xerxes and 
Alexander and Caesar and Tamerlane and 
Ghengis Khan and Charles V and Louis XI\ 
and Napoleon dreamed, were such puny little 
dreams when compared with the dream of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and the German _ militar; 
despotism! 


Welcomed Invaders! 
N MESOPOTAMIA, a land for which Xerxes 
and Alexander fought, a drama is unfolding 
today which throws into vivid light the con 
trasting sense of national responsibility to other 
peoples which is felt by an autocracy and 4 
democracy. 

For some centuries this historic strip of Asie 
called the cradle of the human race, the supposed 
location of the garden of Eden, the granary 
of the world, the site o° many magnificen! 
empires, has been under the rule of the Turks 
For years it has been a desert, the burial ground 
of past grandeurs, the home of listless peopl’. 
burdened by excessive taxes levied by Turkis! 
conquerors whose sole interest was the colle: 
tion of these taxes. 

When the British army, composed of Englis! 
and Scotch and Irish and East Indians, moved 
northward along the River Tigris and capture¢ 
Bagdad, one of the holy cities of the Moham 
medans, a change began to take place. Firs! 
there was a cleaned up city and then the installa 
tion of electric lights, a sanitary system and a? 





equitable readjustment (Continued on page 23!) 
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How One Evening’s Study 
Led to a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training that Any One 
Can Follow with Results from the First Day 


By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


HOPE you won't think I’m _ conceited 

or egotistical in trying to tell others how 

| suddenly changed from a comparative 

failure to what my friends term a _ phe- 
nomenal success. 


In reality I do not take the credit to my- 
self at all. It was all so simple that I believe 
any man can accomplish practically the same 
thing if he learns the secret, which he can do 
in a single evening. In fact I know others 
who have done much better than I by fol- 
lowing the same method. 


It all came about in a rather odd manner. 
| had been worrying along in about the same 
way as the average man thinking that I was 
doing my bit for the family by providing them 
with three square meals a day, when an old 
chum of mine, Frank Powers, whom I had 
always thought was about the same kind of 
a chap as I, suddenly blossomed out with every 
evidence of great prosperity. 

He moved into a fine new house, bought a 
good car and began living in the style of a 
man of ample means. Naturally the first 
thing I did when I noticed these things—for 
he had said nothing to me about his sudden 
good fortune—was to congratulate him and ask 
him what had brought the evident change in 
his finances, 

‘Bill,’ he said, “it’s all come so quickly 
I can hardly account for it myself. But the 
thing that has made such difference in my 
life lately began with an article I read a short 
time ago about training the mind. 

“It compared the average person’s mind 
to a leaky pail, losing its contents as it went 
along, which if carried any distance would 
arrive at its destination practically empty. 

‘And it showed that instead of making the 
pail leakproof most of us kept filling it up and 
then losing all we put into it before we ever 
reached the place where the contents would 
be of real use. 

“The leak in the pail, the writer demon- 
strated, was forgetfulness. 
He showed that when 
memory fails, experience, 





David M. Roth 


When Mr. Roth first de- 


cause he found his mem- 
ory to be probably poorer 
than that of any man he 
knew. He could not re- 
member & man’s name 
20 seconds. He forgot so 
many things that he was 
convinced he could never 
succeed until he learned 
toremember. Today there 
are over ten thousand 
people in the United 
* whom Mr. Roth 
has met at diflerent times 
ost of them only once 
whom he can instantly 
ame on sight. 
Mr. Roth can and has 
eds of times at din- 
ners and lectures asked 
f or sixty men he has 
r met to tell him their 
*, businesses and tele- 
bhone numbers and then 
turning his back while 
hanged seats, has 
1 each one out by 
told him his tele- 
number and _busi- 
»nnection. These 
y a few of the scores 
ally “impossible” 
» that Mr. Roth can 
' yet a few years ago 
ldn't remember a 
ame twenty sec- 
Why go around with 
i like a leaky pail 
s Mr. Roth says, 


have done any one 
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termined: to exchange his the thing we all value 
eaky min that : $ . 

would retain anything he | ™MOst highly, is worth- 
wanted it to, it was be- | less. He proved to me 


that a man is only as 
good as his memory, and 
whatever progress a man 
accomplishes can be laid 
directly to his powers 
of retaining in his mind 
the right things— 
the things that are going 
to be useful to him as he 
goes along. 


“Farther on in the 
article I read that the 
power of the mind is 
only the sum total of 
what we remember—that 
is, if we read a _ book 
and remember nothing 
that was in it, we have 
not added one particle 
to our experience; if we 
make a mistake and for- 
get about it, we are apt 
to make the same mis- 
take again, so our ex- 
perience did not help us. 
And so on, in every- 





thing we do. Our judgment is absolutely de- 
pendent on our experience, and our experience 
is only as great as our power to remember. 


“Well, I was convinced. My mind was a 
‘leaky pail.’ I had never been able to remem- 
ber a man’s name thirty seconds after I’d been 
introduced to him, and, as you know, I was 
always forgetting things that ought to be done. 
I had recognized it as a fault, but never thought 
of it as a definite barrier to business success. 
I started in at once to make my memory effi- 
cient, taking up a memory training course which 
claimed to improve a man’s memory in one eve- 
ning. What you call my good fortune to-day 
I attribute solely to my exchanging a ‘leaky 
pail’ for a mind that retains the things I want 


to remember.” 
- * * _ 


Powers’ story set me thinking. What kind 
of a memory did I have? It was much the 
same as that of other people I supposed. I 
had never worried about my memory one way 
or another, but it had always seemed to me 
that | remembered important things pretty well. 
Certainly it never occurred to me that it was 
possible or even desirable to improve it, as I 
assumed that a good memory was a sort of 
natural gift. Like most of us, when I wanted 
to remember something particularly [ wrote it 
down on a memorandum pad or in a pocket 
note-book. Even then I would sometimes forget 
to look at my reminder. I had been embar- 
rassed—as who has not been?—by being obliged 
to ask some man whom I previously had met 
what his name was, after vainly groping through 
my mind for it, so as to be able to introduce 
him to others. And I had had my name re- 
quested apologetically for the same purpose, 
so that I knew I was no different than most 
men in that way. 


I began to observe myself more closely in my 
daily work. The frequency with which I had to 
refer to records or business papers concerning 
things that at some previous time had come 
under my particular notice amazed me. The 
men around me who were doing about the same 
work as myself were no different than I in this 
regard. And this thought gave new significance 
to the fact that I had been performing practi- 
cally the same subordinate duties at exactly the 
same salary for some three years. I couldn’t 
dodge the fact that my mind, as well as most 
other people's, literally limped along on crutches, 
because it could not retain names, faces, facts, 
and figures. Could I expect to progress if even 
a small proportion of the important things | 
learned from day to day slipped away from me? 
The only value of most of my hard-work experi- 
ence was being canceled—obliterated—by my 
constant forgetting things that my experience 
had taught me. 


The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began 
to think about the subject from all angles as it 
affected our business. I realized that probably 
hundreds of sales had been lost because the 
salesman forgot some selling point that would 
have closed the order. Many of our men whom 
I had heard try to present a new idea or plan 
had failed to put over their message or to make 
a good impression because they had been unable 
to remember just what they wanted to say. 
Many decisions involving thousands of dollars 
had been made unwisely because the man re- 
sponsible didn’t remember all the facts bearing 
on the situation and thus used poor judgment. 
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I know now that there isn’t a day but what the 
average business man forgets to do from one to 
a dozen things that would have increased his 
profits. There are no greater words in the Eng- 
lish language descriptive of business inefficiency 
than the two little words ‘‘I forgot.’’ 


I had reached my decision. On the recommendation of 
Powers, I got in touch at once with the Independent Corpora 
tion which shortly before had published the David M. Roth 
Method of Memory Training. And then came the surprise 
of my life. In the very first lesson of the course I found the 
key to a good memory. Within thirty minutes after I had 
opened the book the secret that I had been in need of all 
my life was mine. Mr. Roth has boiled down the principles 
perfecting the memory so that the method can almost be 
grasped at a glance. And the farther you follow the method 
the more accurate and reliable your memory becomes. Within 
an hour I found that I could easily memorize a list of 100 word 
and call them off backward and forward without a mistake. | 
was thunderstruck with the ease of it all. Instead of stud 
the whole thing seemed like a fascinating game. I discovered 
that the art of remembering had been reduced by Mr. Roth 
to the simplest method imaginable—it required almost nothin; 
but to read the lessons! Every one of those seven simple lessons 
gave me new powers of memory, and I enjoyed the course so 
much that I look back on it now as a distinct pleasure. 


The rest of my story is not an unusual one among American 
business men who have realized the value of a reliable trained 
memory. My income today is close to $30,000. It will reach 
that figure at the beginning of our next fiscal year. And two 
years ago I scarcely made what I now think of as a decent 
living. 


In my progress I have found my improved memory to be 
priceless. Every experience, every business decision, ever) 
important name and face is easily and definitely recorded in 
my mind, and each remembered experience was of immens« 
value in my rapid strides from one post to another. Of course 
I can never be thankful enough that I mended that “leaky 
pail” and discovered the enormous possibilities of a really go< 
memory. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to classes limite 
fifty members is $1,000. But in order to secure nation-wid 
distribution for the Roth Memory Course in a single season 
the publishers have put the price at only five dollars, a lowe: 
figure than any course of its kind has ever been sold before, 
and it contains the very same material in permanent form 
is given in the personal $1,000 course. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pu! 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have < 
opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, 
yes triple the powers of your memory, and how easily yo 
can acquire the secret of a good memory in one evening, that 
they are willing to send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write a 
letter and the complete course will be sent, all charges pr 
paid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it bach 
any time within five days after you receive it and you \v 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the t 
sands of other men and women who have used the « 
send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk and you hav: 
everything to gain so mail the coupon now before this 1 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON. 


"ettetaternteteiaietentestententestestetetenetate 


Pndependent Vorporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 3211, 119 W. 40 St. N.Y 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lcs 


I 
a 
{ 
I 
{ 
{ 
1 
f 
{ sons. I will either remail the Course to you within five 
{ days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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CARBURETER 


A Midget in Size— A Giant in Power 


THE ROTARIAN staff, 
“It has made my Ford over into a 
It gives me more power, 


a whole lot easier and what is 


quite important, I am getting much better 
mileage. I can throttle down to less than 
five miles an hour on high and the pick-up 


is wonderful.’’ 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 


Will quickly pay for itself in 


extra power and economy. 
Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE ROTARIAN 





ANTRAL i), 


Style and Stability 


Combined make 


Charlotte Diners 


an essential feature of every well appointed dining room. 

Charlette Diners are constructed with a LOCK-JOINT 
which interlocks each corner and is guaranteed to last as 
long as the material from which they are made—and that 
is the best that nature produces. 

Charlotte Diners are made in solid woods only—no veneer 
stock used and they are finisht just the way you would 
expect a real Rotarian product to be finisht—in Walnut, 
Mahogany and Quartered Oak. 

Chariotte Diner seat coverings are of genuine leather, 
tapestry and hair cloth. 

Charlotte Diners are equipped with domes of silence. 

Charlotte Diners are guaranteed by a Rotarian to be 
free from squeaks and rattles for as long as you wish 
to use them, 

These are the vital points of Charlotte Diners that we 
want to bring to the attention of all Rotarians. 

Send _ us the name of your dealer and you will receive a 
copy of our illustrated catalog. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


(Bill Graham, Member Detroit Rotary Club) 
SO er 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


| || You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 


Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., Office 910 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Your name will be forwarded. 





By placing your advertisement in the ‘Rotary Wheel” you will appeal 
directly to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retail- 
ers. You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable 
from Frank R. Jennings. Address as above or direct from Thos. Stephenson, 
Sec’y British Associa’n of Rotary Clubs, 6So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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"ASK YOUR STATIONER ”’ 
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‘inued from page 228) of the taxes. None of 
nnovations offended the citizens of Bag- 


the army moved northward along the 
tes and the Tigris, the British engineers 
4 in its wake, repaired the neglected 
canals and ditches and constructed 

ones. Water was provided for the land, but 

.ople had no seed—the Turks had not left 
hem anything. The British sent to India for 
i and sold it to the Mesopotamian farmers at 


see 


irrigation 


fhe people had become accustomed to having 

eir crops taken from them, by the Turks, either 
outright, or taxed away, and they were not 
anxious to raise food for new conquerors. But 
when the British readjusted the tax rates, and 
paid full value for the things they requisitioned, 
there was a changed attitude. 

Result: The grain crop in Mesopotamia the 
last vear was several times greater than it ever 


has been, as far back as there is any reliable 


record. Good roads are being constructed. 
Diseases that once were prevalent—almost 
epidemic every year—have been routed by 
sanitation methods. The war has brought 


prosperity and contentment to the people of 
Mesopotamia thru the retirement of the Turks 


and the advance of the British. 


> 


R) 


A Little Bird Said 


‘ontinued from page 222) possible. So many books 
were sent to the camp as a result of his request 
that Stevenson had to work out a system for 
taking care of the books and assistants to issue 
them to the soldiers. Now he has been sent to 
as the representative of the American 
Library Association to establish libraries for 
\merican soldiers. Recently he went to Switzer- 
land and arranged to send one book every month 
to each American prisoner in Germany. 

? ® 
The Binghamton (N. Y.) Rotary Club is 
be congratulated. Two of its distinguished 
mbers won in the State primaries recently. 
Rotarian Charles Whitman for Governor on the 
Republican ticket and Rotarian Harry Walker 
lor Lieutenant Governor on the Democratic 


ticket 





Europe 








or 

Brigadier General William G. Price, Jr., 
in command of the artillery brigade*of the 28th 
Division, U. S. Army which distinguisht itself at 
the second Battle of the Marne, is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Chester, Pa., and Chester 
Rotarians want to know if any other club in the 
United States has given a higher officer tothe 
irmy in France. 

®) 
Edwin A. Seidewitz, florist member and 





former president of the Baltimore (Md.) Rotary 
Cl b came to his death August 24, 1918, thru 
suicide by shooting. He had been under the 
doctor's care for some time, suffering from men- 


‘| and nervous diseases partially due to the 
( of war conditions upon his business. 
®- 
Rotarian Frederick McDonald of Albany, 
X. :., recently received a letter from J. C. Weir 
of Melbourne, Australia, who was Fred’s guest 
of the weekly luncheons, saying that he 
imprest with Rotary ideals and the Ro- 
Spirit that he hoped to organize a Rotary 
Melbourne. 








® 
otain Hugh P. Baker of the Rotary Club 
cuse, N. Y., is located in Washington with 
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the Intelligence Division of the General Staff, 
altho he expects to be assigned to active field 
work in France before long. A letter recently 
received from him says: “While I am nota bit 
blood thristy, I went into the Army to do com- 
bative work and I hope before midwinter to be 
able to send you a card from France.” 

ee ® 

Chester W. DeMott, a member of the In- 
dependence (Kansas) Rotary Club, has been com- 
missioned a captain in the United States Army. 

pana —_— (R)—— — 

Rotarian Bob McGuire, of Joplin, Mo., is 
among the war casualties. While he was not 
killed in active service, nor had he yet enlisted, 
he died from the effects of an operation which was 
performed with the hope that it would enable 
him to enlist in the U. S. service. Bob had a 
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urgent needs of the hour- 


labor, is becoming scarce. 


We can help you to achieve this time saving. 
show you how to save nearly a minute in the typing of every 


letter of average length. 
We 


in every day’s work. 


We 





is the 


Self Starting Remington 


a 


“ fF ¥ Soc Vag “PN 4 


-tor clerical labor. 


‘an show you how to multiply these saved minutes 
‘an show you how to expand the 


saved minutes into hours, days and weeks. 


Our latest improvement will do it. 
machine with an automatic indenting mechanism and its name 


physical defect which did not affect him mater- 
ially in his civilian life but which barred him from 
the Army. So he decided to have an operation 
and remove the barrier. 

idl ales 

Rotarian Charles F. Stout of Trenton 
(N. J.) has been appointed inspector of six 
counties in New Jersey for the Selective Servic: 
by Rotarian Edge, governor of New Jersey 

k-—-—— 

Rotarian W. A. Graham, Jr., of Chicago 
is in the officers’ training camp at Camp Zach 
ary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. Bill was a membe: 
of the Headquarters staff, I. A. of R. C. when 
Uncle Sam called him to the colors. 

R — 

Rotarian Norman H. Rich of Pottsville, 

Pa., has been appointed chairman forfSchuylkil! 








Save the 
Minutes 


and the hours 
will take care of 
themselves 


Saving is the great 
National Problem to- 


day —- food saving, 
labor saving, time 
SAVING. 

Clerical time sav- 


ing is one of the most 
like every kind of 


We 


can 


It is a correspondence 





The Self Starter is a Remington feature exclusively. 


Nothing else like it. 


Adds nothing to the cost of the machine. 


A demonstration is yours for the asking. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Incorporated) 
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THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R. L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 





























Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 


FRET GG 0 FC FO GF a OH 9 


The Famous “‘Hofbrau’’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 





NEW YORK 
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Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
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Pate” 


Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) : 
f- 





29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the Hs 
wives, daughters and women friends [% 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel Fr 
when visiting the metropolis unac- [xR 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 
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See Advertisement of United War Work Campaign on inside Back Cover page 
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Fine Printing 
CATALOGUES—BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


THE TORCH PRESS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 














THE ROTARIAN 








Official Rotary Flags 


Our Specialty 


Service, U. S. and Allied Flags 
—All sizes. Special prices 
on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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County, Pennsylvania, of the Resources and Con. 
version Section of the U. S. War Industries Boarg 
® 
Rotarian Carl D. Shoemaker of Portland, 
Ore., is working as a laborer. Carl was big and 
fat but he is now getting in training as a ship. 
builder. 
® 


Jim Bradford, a member of the Sap 
Francisco Rotary Club, has arranged his business 
affairs and gone to France. 

@— 
ROTARY TRAINING FOR 
THIRD BOWLING TOURNAMENT 

A number of Rotary Clubs have already or. 
ganized their bowling teams and are in training 
for the third international Bowling Tournamen; 
which will be held next spring. The 1919 cop. 
test will be handled by the Rotary Club of Cleye. 
land, Ohio, whose team won the championship 
in 1918. 

The following rules have been adopted: Each 
club is entitled to a team of five men and two sub- 
stitutes, all of whom must have been members of 
the club twenty days before the receipt of the 
entry. 

The games are to be played on a pair of regu- 
lation alleys with new regulation pins under the 
rules of the new American Bowling Congress, 
the Atlantic Coast Bowling Association, the Pa- 
cific Coast Bowling Association, and the Cana- 
dian Bowling Association. 

Entry blanks with the names of five bowlers 
and the two substitutes must be received by the 
Cleveland Rotary Club Bowling Committee not 
later than May 12th. 

All contestants are to bow! three games on the 
same evening at the same hour. The total score 
of each game must be telegraphed to the Cleve- 
land committee immediately after the game is 
rolled. When the third game is finisht, the of- 
ficial score is to be signed by the captain, by the 
scorekeeper, and by the secretary of the Rotary 
Club and forwarded to the chairman of the 
Cleveland committee at once. 

The first International Rotary bowling contest 
was promoted by the New York Rotary Club 
in 1917 and was won by the Rotary Club of In- 
dianapolis. Indianapolis had charge of the sec- 
ond contest in 1918, which was won by Cleveland. 

The New York Rotary Club has gotten out a 
little booklet, printed by Rotarian Bill Gettinger, 
about the bowling contest giving the rules of the 
contest and the rules of the American Bowling 
Congress and the Atlantic Bowling Association 
and the scores of the first and second Rotary 
tournaments. 














® 
Endorsement Wired to Wilson 

The following is the wire sent to President \\il- 
son by the Okmulgee, Okia., Rotary Club: ‘Your 
prompt and spirited refusal to consider the de- 
ceitful proposals for peace conference meets with 
unqualified and enthusiastic endorsement entir 
membership Okmulgee Rotary Club. We com- 
pliment you for the excellent power, promptness, 
and brevity.” 





®- 

Linen Shower For Orphanage 
The guests at a recent luncheon of the eau- 
mont, Texas, Rotary Club were the little folks 
from the Day Nursery and they were give! 4 
“linen shower.” Each Rotarian came to the 
luncheon with a package under his arm and this 
contributed greatly to the supply of towels, 
sheets, etc., of the Orphanage. One French war 
orphan was adopted and it is expected that 1! 


iN- 





such orphans will be adopted by or thru the ! 
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» of the Club. The Beaumont Rotarians 
teach the children of the Orphanage to 








- patriotic songs and to expedite this plan have 
sanized a Rotary glee club of fifty. 
d, Gee 
- ¢OVERNOR LUKE VISITS OTTAWA— 
. “OMMUNITY SERVICE URGED 
of the most successful meetings in the 
of the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ont.,was 
” -casion of the visit of District Governor 
- sidnev A. Luke. It was an evening meeting, 
with dancing. Luke made a splendid 
in the course of which he reviewed the his- 
of Rotary and dwelt upon the advantage 
the club members thru constant effort of the 
ssl |yternational officers to develop and present the 
hing ‘deals of Rotary; he said it was the duty of each 
om ember to co-operate with the International 
rad oard. He made a strong plea for full atten- 


ve ince at district conferences, meetings almost, 





hip TR not equally, as valuable as the annual conven- 
ach ; President W. H. Alderson of the Toronto 
ub- % Club, chairman of the International committee 
- — «n Public Affairs, was a guest, and spoke of the 
ad © work of his club. He urged that every club take 

A » such questions as: technical education, child 
ss BY =welfare work, naturalization of foreign born resi- 
the FP ents, cultivation of vacant land, exercise of 
~ m the right of suffrage, community work of all 
hg : kinds including survey, civic centers, and com- 
a Be snunity choral service. 

(®) 
te ROTARIANS PLAN TRAINING 
he SCHOOL FOR FARM WORK 
ot \ large camp where high school boys will be 
ziven training for farm work is being planned 

hy Kankakee (Illinois) Rotarians. The camp 
re 


will be located at the Illinois State Hospital farm 
t Kankakee and will turn out trained boys for 
the farm at the rate of one hundred each week. 
lt is not expected that the camp will be 








¢, 
he - le to turn out skilled farm labor but 
'Y [i that the school boys who go to the farm to work 
wd ill not be entirely “‘green’’ at the work, and be 
| ‘ore efficient than they have ever been before. 
: © lhe boys will be under military regulations, uni- 
a — ‘ormed by the Government and have the atten- 
J > ton of state doctors. It is expected to train 
: 1,000 boys there before the end of the season. 
® 
© %|'ULSA ROTARY UNIFIES 
P > CIVIC WELFARE WORK 
; (he Tulsa (Oklahoma) Rotary Club observed 


that the several clubs of their city including Ro- 
| tary, Advertising, City, Lions, Kiwanis, et al, 
p cre each supporting some particular phase of 
vic welfare but were unable to give attention 
| ‘others which were deserving. The Rotary Club 
F jroposed that a civic committee be appointed 
» ‘rom each club to meet in joint conference to dis- 
ss the public welfare in general. The Chamber 
«| Commerce has invited the chairman of each 
ib's committee to meet with the Chamber reg- 
ly for exchange of ideas. 
® 
WILMINGTON USES MILITARY 
rACTICS TO GET ATTENDANCE 


mt 


he Wilmington, N. C., Rotary Club has 
opted this plan for stimulating interest among 





PERSONAL TOUCH IN BRITISH 
HOSPITALITY TO SOLDIERS 

Liverpool (England) Rotarians who have en- 
tertained convalescent American soldiers have 
been amply repaid by their charming company 
and evident appreciation of everything done for 
them, according to the bulletin of the Liverpool 
Rotary Club. The bulletin quotes a letter from 
Captain V. R. Leonard, the medical officer in 
command at Mossley Hill, expressing his appre- 
ciation of the work of the club. Captain Leon- 

-ard wrote: 

“The boys taken into your homes come back 
with glowing accounts of the good time they have 
had, and I am sure you will be pleased to know 
how very much all your efforts and those of your 
friends are appreciated. 

“The Rotary Club is unique in that each mem- 














ber takes a personal interest in the soldiers they 
entertain. It is this personal touch which makes 
all the difference. There is nothing routine or 
official in your treatment of our patients. It is 
simply good old fashioned hospitality, and therein 
lies its charm for the homesick boys that you have 
made happy.”’ 


——_—_—— hk ——  - 


DAILY VICTORY PRAYER 
OBSERVED BY ROTARIANS 

The International Rotary Convention at Kan- 
sas City, in June, 1918, adopted a resolution in 
favor of a daily prayer for the success of the Al- 
lied arms and the protection of the Allied sol- 
diers. The resolutions used the phrase ‘War 
Angelus” to describe this prayer. 

The International Directors, at their last meet- 
ing in September, agreed to use the phrase ‘‘Vic- 
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FAIR WARNING : 
TO ALL ROTARIANS : 


Don’t ship Household = 
Goods, Machinery, Auto- 


Sure! 


AIA 


: Turn to the Right 


URN to the right method of solving your 
shipping problems, those problems which 
= are so difficult now, and yet are solved with 
= such ease and economy by turning them over 


_| TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


A wise shipper studies the signs of improved shipping condi- 
Here are two signs which need no study 
post which points the way to eliminate delays for your freight, 
and unnecessary shipping bills for you. 
shows the way to the sure. time, trouble and dollar saving 
= solution to your forwarding problems. 


IR NS CONTINENTAL FREIGHT ™ IMI 





the old sign 


The buoy below which 


Household Goods? 


Consolidated Shipments in specially built freight 





mobiles or any Other 
Commodity by Freight 











‘embers and promoting attendance: The mem- 
ership has been divided into seven armies, 
‘merican, British, French, Italian, Serbian, Bel- 
ind Japanese. Seven men, one from each 

, are appointed generals of the forces and 

ie duty of each general to see that no man 

ils division absents himself from the meet- 

[he plan has brought about a friendly 
which is quite effective. 
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before investigating the 
dollar saving, and waste 
time eliminating facilities 
of the TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL FREIGHT 
COMPANY Consolidated 
Car Shipments. Facilities 
and Expert Shipping 
Methods, which assure you 
to the highest degree those 
vital demands of the day. 


Saving 
and 


Service 





cars loaded by experts, men who know how furniture should 
ride and service—why T.-C. F. CO. Service is relieving large 
and small shippers of every annoying detail, and—now listen — 
a good deal less cash for their shipping bills 


We are at your service, Gentlemen, and when we say 
service we mean the kind of service which assures you Saving, 
Speed and Safety. Ask the nearest vllice 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldz., Seattle 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write the Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 
A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary 
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When a Rotarian 
Shaves— 


He can now be sure that his beard will be “pretty 
soft’’ for him to shave off, instead of bristly and 
resistant. His razor will slide, he will get a closer, 
easier, more lathery shave, if he uses 


Fred Scarff’s 


Shaving 
Cream 


It is made for the man who 
cares—Rotarians are among 
You have your idea 
best—this beats it 


these. 
of the 
A large-size tube for 35 cents 
at drug stores. 

If your druggist hasn't it, 
send us the price and we mail 
it to you prepaid 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Meet me in Salt Lake in 
June 1919—Fred. 











Absolute— 
Hair Cloth— 


Absolute hair cloth is the 
highest type of hair cloth 
manufactured in this country; 
there is none other near enough 
to it to even take second 
place. 

Absolute Hair Cloth will give 
your customers perfect satis- 
faction and as satisfied cus- 
tomers are your best adver- 
tisement, why not insist on 
the clothing manufacturers 
using Absolute Hair Cloth. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole Makers |of ABSOLUTE 








From 
One 
Blade 


600 Shaves 


Yes, and more. jThat’s the 
record of many men who 
shave themselves. Old 
blades made sharper than 
new—in 10 seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, vel- 
vety shaves for life with 
wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action.’ 
just like a barber strops a razor. 
10 Days Free Trial—write for 
booklet. State make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 293, Dayton, O. 
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tory Prayer" instead of ‘‘War Angelus,” because 
of opposition to the use of a word which has a 
sectarian meaning to some people. 

Rotary Clubs are carrying out the spirit of the 
Kansas City resolution. Reports received at 
Headquarters show that many clubs have adopt- 
ed the practice of observing the Victory Prayer 
at their regular meetings, and that members 
are observing the prayer daily in their busi- 
ness establishments. Some clubs have taken 
the initiative in asking the mayors of their cities 
and governors of their states to issue proclama- 
tions calling upon the people generally to observe 
the daily Victory Prayer. 

® 
PERSHING DIDN’T GO 
TO HIS BIRTHDAY PARTY 

The San Antonio (Texas) Rotary Club cele- 
brated the birthday of General Pershing, who is 
a member of the club. After a prayer for the 
success of General Pershing and the Allied armies 
the meeting was turned over to Judge James R. 
Davis who acted as toastmaster. A toast was pro- 
posed to General Pershing and a large slice of his 
birthday cake was sent to him in France. Ceol- 
onel James Frier, commander of Camp Travis, 
related incidents that happened at West Point 
when he and General Pershing were classmates, 
both being members of the class of 1886. 

® 
EXTRA LUNCHEON FEE FOR 
BELGIAN RELIEF FUND 

After a recent luncheon of the Denver, Colo., 
Rotary Club the usual luncheon fee of seventy- 
five cents was collected and the total amount ap- 
plied to the Belgian Relief Fund. The amount 
turned over to the Belgian Consul was $110. 


® 


GREELEY ROTARIANS MAKE 
STUDY OF THE ROTARIAN 


H. D. Parker, President of the Greeley, Colo- 
rado, Rotary Club, has appointed one member 











| for each month to report at each monthly evening 





| during the previous month. 


meeting the things of educational value and im- 
portance which he has found in THe RoTaRIAN 
In this way, things 
which might have escaped the attention of some 
are brought to the attention of all. The club 
has a definite year’s program along three lines— 
social, service and educational. 
—® 
Topeka Will Build County Home 

The Topeka (Kans.) Rotary Club has been 
supporting a county home for its poor people. 
This has been an ordinary frame structure in the 
country, however, and now the club has voted 
$50,000 in bonds to establish a county home and 
hospital within the city limits where the old peo- 
ple can be taken better care of and be more ac- 
cessible to their friends and relatives. 











® 
Newspapers for Soldiers 
At the suggestion of the Rotary Club of Lon- 
don, the Louisville (Kentucky) Rotary Club has 
subscribed to two daily newspapers, the Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Herald to be sent for six 
months to Eagle Hut, London, England, the Y. 
M. C. A. hut in the British capital maintained 
for American soldiers. 
® 


Auto Run by Pottsville Rotarians 
Members of the Rotary Club of Pottsville, 
Pa., had an “Auto Run” meeting recently when 
they and their wives went 25 miles into the coun- 
try for a Rotary dinner meeting. It was a huge 


success. 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 








The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 


Sold by furniture dealers 
S. KARPEN 
& BROS. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 

















You Can Always Tell When An 
Office Is Equipped With Vul-Cots 


The floor has such a neat, clean appearance. That's 
because the sides and bottoms of Vul-Cot baskets ar 
solid—scraps and litter can’t sift through. 

WASTE 


VUL-COT sx3kets 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
And Vul-Cots won't 


dent, splinter or cave ir 
Their 


tones 


attractive colo 
harmonize with 
furnishings. Gracefull) 
shaped, they are ideal 
for office, home or school 

The popular size $1.50 


(east of the Rockies 
Write for folder. 








Vul-Cot Fibre, the ma- 
terial of which these dur- 
able baskets are made, is a 
higher development of 
vulcanized cotton fibre. 
It is used extensively as 
electrical insulation, me- 
chanical parts, and sturdier 
types of trucks, ete. It 


American Vulcanized 
Fibre Company 


is economical. Every man- ° HP} 
ufacturer should know its 524 Equitable Building, 
merits. Samples upon re- . ° 

quest. : Wilmington, Del. 

















: arian) 


Mechanical Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. 
20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 


Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canede 











THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton 
Goods, etc., for 
UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


and 


AUTOMOBILES 
Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 

Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacturers 
THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPAN ‘ 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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Patriotic Work for Bedding Man- 
ufacturers 


\M thoroly convinced that every American 
| itizen should do his bit to help defeat the 
Hun, and that this cannot be done by simply 
naking investment in Liberty Bonds and shout- 
ing when the band plays The Star-Spangled Ban- 

\Ve must get down to practical lines of work. 

It cannot be denied but that, with our great 
ast prosperity and success in business, we 
bedding manufacturers) have not given as much 
tention to the practical production and con- 
rvation of materials and labor as we should. 
Now, to do our bit in a practical way, I be- 
ieve much can be done in our industry if careful 
sideration is given to a number of the im- 
ractical things that we have drifted into in past 
ears, simply to make our goods lock a little 
different from the competitor’s and not in any 
ay adding any value thereto: in fact, placing a 
igher cost on the consumer without rendering 
yper value therefor. 
\Ve should, therefore, as manufacturers of 
ittresses and bedding, go into the considera- 
on of practical reductions in costs that would be 
ossible by the kind of conservation that would 
save and not detract from value of the article. 
in mind such construction as the roll- 
ge mattress which costs in labor and in material 
ud adds no material value to the article. A con- 
iderable increase in the number of plain or 
clt edge mattresses can be finisht in excess of 
the roll-edge, which will conserve the space 
required for finishing and reduce the over-head. 
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Conservation Measures 


\nother important question to be considered, 

| one which many manufacturers have been 

iscussing, is the matter of the altogether un- 

3 sonable number of patterns of tickings which 

; ‘ manufacturer has been required to carry. 

is at first sight may not appear to be one of 

} srcat importance, other than the inconvenience, 

J Be but if you will just run over your stocks and find 

*' ‘ow many of the fifty or sixty patterns of tick- 

» ‘ogs which you are carrying could be eliminated, 

i would see a large amount of money invested 

hich could be reduced if a sane system of using 
itterns of mattress coverings were adopted. 

‘Juality of ticking is also a question that should 

consideration and proper treatment. 

iabrics of ticking are used which should not 

ed upon the consumer. We should bear 

d that we accept some responsibility, 

ast should, as to the value of the article 

offering to the consumer; and because 

‘put over” a gaudy pattern of covering, 

h has no real merit in it, we are not practic- 

‘x the often used expression of a ‘“‘square deal.” 

| no practical use in the using of printed 

s and low grade drillings. In fact, I 

e opinion that there is no necessity in 


cise ates 


” I} 
x | 
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The columns of. this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or vital 

| import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those already 

| 9a ised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to the editors, 

| but please be brief so that a larger number of contributors may be 


given the opportunity to be heard. 


Bin 
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having any mattress covering of a greater weight than eight ounces to the thirty-two inch 
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Send Flowers &: 
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Associated Rotary Florists 


The morale of our people must be maintained. 
They must have a certain amount of enter- 
tainment and amusement. 


Flowers are and always have been one of the 
most important factors in the enjoyment and 
happiness of our people. 


The sick and heart-weary must be 
and what is better than Nature’s own medi- 


FLOWERS? 


cine 


They express better than words the thought- 
ful attention of friends who seek to alleviate 


suffering. 


Just consult your Rotary Florist—he is pre- 
pared to serve you, no matter what the occa- 
sion may be, 


Flowers sent. 


cheered 


or where you may want the 


Send Flowers 
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Myers Patent Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks--It’s Part of the Box”’ 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste your label onfthe cardboard top in the 
tin cover, and it will stick forever. Or, write on the 
cardboard and save labels. Best quality ointment 
boxes you can use. No sharp edges to tear your fingers 
to hurt your customers. Every box perfect; full count 
in every carton. Easier, quicker and safer to handle. 
Sell your goods more readily and please your eustomers 
better. Made in 1-4 oz. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt Lacquered 
or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled for Standard Ointments. 
Ask for them. Made by 





MYERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 


CAMDEN ~<A NEW'JERSEY 











THE 4th 
Liberty Loan 


is over and then some 
telling the Kaiser in 
language he can under- 
stand, that this entire 
nation can and will 
FIGHT! 


NOW is none too soon to 
begin organizing for 


THE Sth 
Liberty Loan 


Keep up the fight for U. S. 
—Unconditional Surrender. 











Are You Buying 
your full quota of 
War Savings Stamps? 





Brass Goods Manufacturing Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of light sheet metal 

goods in large quantities. Send sam- 


ple or drawings. 
(Member Brooklyn Rotary Club.) 

















SELLWELL SHOE FORM CO. 


IBRE & CANVAS OF 


ROTARIAN WILLARD C. €:RICHARDSON 
LYNN, MASS 
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ticking, and this higher weight only for use on 
hair and feather work; lighter weights can render 
all service that should be required of other fill- 
ings. 

Standardization of Mattresses 


Much good could be accomplisht by a better 
standardization of our mattresses, which is a 
question that would require serious study and 
careful consideration and planning before it 
could be recommended. The use of fancy 
labels, on both mattresses and pillows, are of 
no value and only add to cost of material and 
labor. A plain printed description, in the 
English language, stating the honest contents 
of the article, with the maker’s name, is all that 
should be required. 


The question of burlap for packing standard 
bales is also one of serious importance at this 
time, and should be workt out along the most 
practical lines. 

I hope the bedding manufacturers may see the 
situation as I do, and get together and show our 
Government that they are as patriotic and 
loyal as any class of citizens, and have enlisted 
for conservation of labor and materials. There- 
by we can do our bit, in a goodly measure, in as- 
sisting to win the war and placing the industry in 
a firm and more practical position to meet con- 


ditions that are bound to arise when peace is 


restored and trade and commerce will be our 
great aim and object.—Albert J. Logan, Rotary 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman of the War 
Service Committee of the National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers, at meeting of the Beds 
and Bedding Section at the Rotary Convention in 
Kansas City, June, 1918. 
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Universal Military Training 


OTARY'’S work in aid of the war is con- 
spicuous. It is 100 per cent. loyal and it is 
thoroly unselfish. As President of the Universal 
Military Training League, I have found American 
Rotary our best asset in developing sentiment 
and crystallizing it into action. Rotarians know 
how to get results and they get what they go 
after. 

Now, boys, we shall win the war hands down, 
but there is another big question: ‘After the 
war, what?” The acid test will then come. 
‘Peace has her victories, no less renowned than 
war.’ Can we win the victory of peace? 

The war has brought Americans all together, 
working for a common end and a definite pur- 
pose—to win the war. Our citizenship must be 
kept together. The classes and masses must 
merge. Lines of cleavage must disappear. The 
great need is the spirit of Rotary. People must 
be taught to think in national and international 
terms and really learn that the good of all is 
essential to the happiness and welfare of the 
individual. 

We Americans must Americanize the nation, 
the melting-pot must melt and transfuse the 
conglomerate of the various nationalities into 
real, patriotic, 100 per cent. Americans. 

The most potent factor in this work is Universal 
Obligatory Military Training, which brings all 
classes together in their youth, the rich and poor, 
from country, town and city, of all nationalities, 
and gives them the training and discipline abso- 
lutely necessary to good health, good order, and 
good citizenship. 

Military training will regenerate the manhood 
of America. It will give us stronger and better 
men for the future. It will reduce crime at least 
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WITNESS— 
MILK DEALERS 


how parents will pay big prices for 
Grade ‘‘A’’ Milk for baby’s sake. 


Mostly, this milk represents cleanj- 
ness, extra care, and that is what 





is—an outward sign of cleanliness and care 
on the part of the dealers. 


The difference in price is almost negative. 
Can you afford not to reach out for new 
and better trade? 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT “H”’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 


















CrC 


G Cantrell « Cochrane's) 


Ginger Ale 
The 
Champagne 
of Ireland 


’ Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. i 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C' 
Ginger -.. 


* has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness “et champagne, without the fire. 
See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club week!) 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a doz 
of “*C &C"’ for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents Ow U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke 
Ltd., 616—620 West 46th St. NEW YORK 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 














James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 
Shop Organization 
Factory Production 


an 
Manufacturing Costs 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


z 
| 
| 
| 
| 





James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian _ 
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-half, and to meet the after-the-war condi- 
af we must have health, strength, virility, and 
che patriotism of service. 

ne: is squarely on record in support of 

‘versal Military Training. The U. S. Congress 
should pass @ universal military training act im- 

-diately, to become effective as soon as it can 
andled without interfering with the war pro- 

ma It will not do to wait until after the war 

> - and a lot of new questions arise. It should 
e passed now. 

* t every American Rotary Club get back of 
this proposition, following the suggestions of the 
-osolutions past at the Kansas City Convention, 
ind appoint a strong special committee to co- 
onerate with us. Get your Congressmen lined 

to support the immediate passage of a bill for 
‘niversal Military Training. It will do more to 
‘cure the future safety, success and happiness 
sf our common country than any other single 
ching. Are you with us?—Howard H. Gross, 
rotary Club of Chicago, President Universal 
Vilitary Training League. 
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Puede Hacerse en Una 
Decada de Anos? 


TNA década de afios en la vida de una 
U organizaci6n es un periodo de tiempo 
uy corto cuando los hombres que la componen 
irecen de entusiasmo e iniciativa; pero, si estos 
hombres son activos y laboriosos, entonces puede 
hacerse lo que hicieron y hacen los Rotarios 
[nternac onales. 

Hace sélamente trece abriles nacié en la ciudad 
le Chicago una organizacién que hoy se llama 
Rotarismo y tuvo por ‘padre a un abogado 
llamado Paul P. Harris. 

Tenia la organizacién tres afios de vida y los 

mbres que pertenecian a ella eran menos 

ie los dias comprendidos en un sélo afio. 
Un Jelevado a la potencia que Ud. quiera eran 
todos los clubs que esta organizacién contaba; 
embargo, pas6 una década de afios y la or- 
iizacién que parecia ser estéril en los tres 
imeros afios de su vida, tornése en fecunda 
cuarto y desde entonces multiplicé su prole 
ubs) de manera tan asombrosa que segtin 
tos auténticos y veridicos, hallamos que el 
érmino medio de dias transcurridos entre 
nacimiento de uno y otro club Rotario, no 
sa de ocho dias, nueve horas, veintidos minu- 
(os, Cuarenta y cinco segundos y una fraccion 
e segundo segtin nos ensefian los siguientes 
cuarismos: El ntimero de dias comprendidos en 
na década de afios es 3650 y el namero de clubs 

idos durante estos diez afios es 435. 

He dicho que el total de miembros afiliados 

Rotarismo a los tres afios de nacida la or- 
sanizacién, no pasaba ni siguiera Ilegaba a 

tos como dias contamos en un sélo afio 

calendario, y hoy, el nimero de miembros 

forman la organizacién acércase a 40,000, 

bando un aumento durante la ultima década 

¢ mas de 36500, o sea un ingreso de once hombres 
ida dia transcurrido. 


,Que 


ste aumento tan asombroso y este progreso 
extraordinario no son las dos tinicas cosas 
erecen mencionarse en la adolescente vida 
Rotarismo. Los varios acontecimientos 
dmirable sistema de esta poderosa organi- 
i6n es algo que no le es posible pasar por 
al que escribe estas cuartillas para la cre- 
nte y simpdtica revista THE RoTARIAN. 
“n el afio 1910 habfa ya en el ejercito rotariano 
‘ores que abrigaban grandes ideales y cuyos 
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What isa GOOD Cigar? 
The Proof is in the Puffing 


Try ten of my Offterdinger Cigars at my expense— 

More than 3,000 fellow Rotarians have accepted my FREE 
Trial Offer and as a result are enjoying endless hours of smoke 
pleasure that they never thought possible. There’s not one 
moment’s disappointment lurking be- 
neath the wrapper of a single one o‘ 
my “smokes.” Obey that impulse and 
accept my offer of 


TEN OFFTERDINGER Specials FREE 


Make a request on your letter head or simply attach 
this ad to your business card and send it in the next 
mail. Immediately upon receipt of your request I will 
send you prepaid a box of fifty Offterdinger Specials (Per- 
fectos or Londres). Smoke TEN of THEM and if you like 
them mail me your check for $3.00 within ten days, otherwise 
return the remaining forty at my expense. 


HENRY T.OF FTERDING ER URER OF WASHINGTON D 














A request ac- 
companied by 
your business 
card isall that's 
necessary. 


























A 


MUR, 


THE TURKISH i~ 
CIGARETTE. Lyf aN 






~% 






And ALL the rest 
said, “MURAD”! 


; 
Dngrgyos 













The Live and Let Live Plan 


| HEN adapted to the publishing of periodicals, is a glorious 
| success. Here’s how it works: The publisher keeps a scien- 
| tific account of the cost of the printing; adds a small per cent for 
It insures a fair deal all around. We 





| profit—and that’s the bill. 
| do business that way. 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY ics. 





Printers for 
Organizations 
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THE ROTARY EMBLEMS 


Wear the Official Button—Enjoy the Distinction 










Midget 


No. 72 10K $1.75 Each No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 


14K $2.25 Each 
Enameled Rotary Purple Blue 





No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


Actual Sizes 












Start your new Rotary Club year by giving your President a Gavel with a Silver 
Band and the Rotary Emblem. Write for special club price. 
a7 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian 
GREENWOOD BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. - 


<> 































+ & NOVELTY 


CHIC ACS, 


THIRTEEN-MILLION 
REAL MEN Registered 
That means 13,000,000 Registra- 
tion Cards, Mr. Merchant. | 
We make a full stock leather vest | 
pocket comb, card and memor- 
andum case from $3.75 the doz. 
up. Send for sample doz. at once. 


S 
& 


g 
<> 








Hotel Majesti 
Central Park West at 72nd Street 
| NEW YORK CITY 
| A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 


Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 


Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 








No. 210% $6.00 the Dozen 
Paris Belt & Novelty Company 


Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
































—It CLEANS 


by powerful 
suction 















By 
Author 
of 


the 


, 
PEP 
P 


Colonel Hunter, whose wonderful book, 
“Pep,” is so well known to many Rota- 
rians, gives some fine advice on using your 
brains—Thinking—and on such topics as 
Worry and Happiness, Pessimism, Persever- 
ance and Mistakes. 

THINK will give you a mental stimulus 
that you need—will help you to live right—to 
do right. Full of optimism and good cheer. 


It Sells 
Itself 


Write for 
our 24-page 
illustrated 
catalog and 
our proposition 
to live dealers. 
The United 


Electric Company 
Canton, Ohio 





| 
An Ideal Christmas Gift—and easily sent | 
$1.00 Net. | 


At Your Bookseller’s 


Or order of the Publishers, Reilly & Britton, 
1006 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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nombres no mencionaré porque son muchos y 
no quiero cometer el error de nombrar unos , 
omitir otros que quizds han desempefiado papel 
tan importante en el desarrollo de la organj. 
zacié6n. 


Viendo estos Rotarios que los clubs se my 
tiplicaban prodigiosamente, idearon celebra, 
una convencién anual con la asistencia de repre. 
sentantes de todos los clubs Rotarios existentes 
El afio 1910 tuvo lugar la primera convencién ey 
la ciudad de Chicago y en la misma convenciéy 
quedé formada la Asociacién Nacional de Clyh 
Rotarios. El afio 1912 la palabra Nacional fy, 
reemplazada por la palabra Internacional porque 
en aquel entonces habfa ya clubs Rotarig: 
en paises extranjeros. 


Al hablar de las convenciones de los Rotarios 
es menester anotar, aunque sea concisamente 
el fin con que se celebran estas convenciones 
y lo que se trata en ellas. Los propésitos gon 
varios e importantes y entre ellos hay uno que 
puede decirse que es mds importante que todos 
los demds.—La concurrencia de Rotarios de 
diferentes ciudades y pafses en una _ ciudad 
previamente acordada por los directores de |, 
Asociacién, la familiaridad que’ reina durant 
los varios dias de convencién entre hombres 
que quizdés se encuentran por primera vez, 
compartiendo pan de la misma hogaza, vin 
de la misma botella, asiento en el mismo escaio. 
cigarros del mismo paquete y candela del mismo 
fésforo, da resultados incomparablemente satis. 
factorios porque cada hombre conoce coasociados 
de todas ocupaciones, negocios, industrias 
profesiones y al cabo de los dias de convencién 
retorna a su respectiva ciudad con cientos de 
amistades nuevas que pueden serle de gran estima 
y valor. 


Las convenciones de los Rotarios son mis 
importantes que las de ninguna otra organiza 
cién existente, gpor qué? Simplemente, porque 
en Rotarismo hay hombres de todos los negocios 
todas las industrias, todas las profesiones, 
cada vez que se reunen en convencién no sé 
tratan y discuten el desarrollo y mejoramiento 
de sus respectivos negocios y del comerci 
internacional, sino que establecen reglas 
principios basados en la divina ensefianza que 
dice: “haz a los demds lo mismo que quisieras 
que ellos te hicieran.” 


se . 
La Convencion de Kansas City 


Estos nobles ideales y otros no menos in- 
portantes es lo que se ha tratado y discutidi 
en las ocho convenciones celebradas de 1910 4 
1917, ambos afios incluidos; pero en la conven: 
cién que los Rotarios celebraron en la ciudad de 
Kansas City, la semana del 24 de Junio, tratése 
y discutiése algo mds importante y trascen- 
dental, porque, tratar de ayudar espiritual 
y materialmente a ganar la colosal guerra que 
amenaza la civilizacién, no cabe duda que & 
lo m4s importante que pudo tratarse en |: 
convencién del afio presente cuando la liberta’ 
del mundo depende directamente en la fideli: 
dad y patriotismo de los pueblos. 

Si, de ésto se han dado cuenta los Rotarios 
Internacionales y para probar a sus respec 
tivos gobiernos que practican los nobles ideales 
que predican y defienden, acudieron a la conve” 
cién de Kansas City 4500. patriotas usand? 
la insignia dei Rotarismo porque eran legitim® 
delegados de los 435 clubs Rotarios de Nor 
América y del Extranjero. 

Con la autorizacién del Presidente Wilson 
y el aplauso del gobierno de la Gran Breta 
fueron los Rotarios a Kansas City para celebré! 
la convencién mds grande que jamds ha cele: 
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hrado ninguna otra organizacién con tan pocos 
aos de vida como el Rotarismo. ; 
Este acontecimiento que sucedié la dltima 
mana del tltimo Junio, deja marcada una 
nueva época en la vida del Rotarismo, coloca 
»| estandarte rotarfano a una altura insuperable, 

orueba al mundo que esta organizacién de 
hombres progresistas es algo que puede acerta- 
damente llamarse; una agrupacion de explora- 
dores que luchan y preparan el camino para las 
eneraciones futuras porque aman a sus semejantes 
» desean su bien—Por Daniel Ledo. 


®— 
Oil Schemes 


N THE last year, irrespective of previous 
periods, hundreds of unpatriotic, let alone 
jishonest, schemes have been set forth to trap 
the unknowing ones into investments in spurious 
i] stocks. There is not a city of any size in the 
(United States in which oil stocks and adver- 





{ 


tisements do not appear in the newspapers, thru 
the mails, or thru solicitors. My own community 
in oil area) is not exempt for I have had many 
neople ask me about the oil investments that 
,ave been broached to them. 

These get-rich-quick fellows have no part in 
he useful economy of the present time. Their 
wle object is to prey upon the cupidity of the 
small investor. ©The practical oil man can 
take a pencil and sit down and show you just 
how difficult it is to make a penny out of these 
mushroom oil companies that spring up in the 
ight, full of elegant promise, but later full of 

igue excuse. 

Good, legitimate oil stocks can hardly be pur- 
hased except thru the regular channels of the 
ychange. Moreover, the hazardous work of oil 
fevelopment, calling for large sums of money 
ind a peculiar skill born of much experience, 
longs absolutely to the real oil man. As a 
vhole, the oil men do not appreciate the oil 
schemer in their midst. He tends to blight an 
ronest and highly necessary business, 


Misleading Promises 


We cannot be misled by the promise of drilling 
vells. Suppose that a so-called oil development 
ompany with an attractive prospectus does 
igree to drill a well on stock at 10_to 50 cents a 
share and the well is started. It makes no differ- 
nce to the promoters where it goes down; they 
vill only spend 20 to 30 per cent of the income 
rom stock sales and the balance is so-called 

velvet.” In this case it is one out of a thousand 
imes that oil will be secured and even if secured 
‘hey would be at a:loss in developing the property 
s it should be handled. 

Much effort is being made lately to sell such 
stocks among munition workers, factory hands 
ind all that class of labor that is being called upon 
0 do much for our Government. Increast 
vages have come to many in such proportion 
at they are able to save more than ever before 
n spite of the advanced cost of living. These 
vople are approacht with enticing words and are 
ed to believe that fabulous dividends can be 
cured by investment in oil stocks. 

Some of the schemes carry with them a co- 
‘perative or community plan of drilling where a 
‘rtain acreage is subdivided into very small 
‘racts and given with the stock in the form of 
eds. A certain number of the deed holders 
- share in the results of the drilling of the 
““S Dut more often this is a mere bolster to 
ieme and to the business man it is mere 


€ scl 
ink, 
dd are known cases where the individual 
‘s Deen asked to tender his Liberty Bond or 
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MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favor- 
able consideration, as being entirely 
in accord with the needs of business 
and the code of success. 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 
Let the name EGRY be associated 


with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 




















i as 
J mo 
It is nothing 
to laugh at 
Tee--Hee 





@ When you Rotarian Readers realize 
that the literature you are publishing 
is not bringing the Big Business you are 
looking for, you will seek a remedy. 


@ Let us be your doctor by submitting 
ideas that will bring orders. 


PERRY @ ELLIOTT CO. 


Producers of Fine Printing 
LYNN, MASS. 
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Protects radiator from 
freezing. Absolutely es- 
sential in cold weather. 
Quickly installed. Made 
in fabric leather—mole- 
skin back. 

Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


16 W. 61st St., N. Y. City 
2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























1000 Years From This 
Morning 


Like the wonderful masonry of ancient Rome, vegetable 
parchment paper will endure, not merely for a short term of 
service, but for 1,000 or more years, unless burned or deliber- 


ately disintegrated in the meantime. 
As a wrapper for foods which lose their goodness and acquire 
taint through ordinary wrapping paper, vegetable parchment 


is absolutely unexcelled. When used as a lining for cartons, 
it protects the dry, oily or semimoist foods from contamination 
and preserves the flavor. 

Vegetable parchment is a pure, sweet, unsized, unwaxed 
paper—free from all animal and mineral matter—moisture 
resisting—exceptionally dense in texture—made in the world's 
cleanest paper mill. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Makers of vegetable parchment and waxed 
papers, bond amd paper specialties 














“SAVE SUGAR” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict— Rotarian 




















THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don't fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago 


Established 40 Years 
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LP. Half-Back Union Suits 
of AR Lock-in-One Two Piece Garments 
eA Rotariat Product 


for Particular Mon: 


DELPARK Inc. *rarsivent 
| UNDERWEAR "Broadway at 31 st.St-New York 


} 
——_—————_ ———— 5 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 





When you register place an R after your name thus ® 


THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 
RHR 

In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 

ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make it your other home. 


L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Management 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GooD 
COURTESY wmentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 





Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mar., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 














Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





Racine, Wis. 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. 8. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcomé, 











Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:00 
Visiting{Rotartans Welcome. 














Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


W. G. KERNS, Proprietor, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Fridays at 12:00. 
All Rotarians Welcome. 











Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 


Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 
O. W. EVERETT, Manager 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 








Vicksburg, Miss. 


Hotel Carroll 


BERNIE REID, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 1:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST 8. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 











Montreal, Que. 
CANADA'S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








vided for. 
vital, but:is easily forgotten in the stress 
of the present with its all absorbing prob- 








Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Mer., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


tive consideration. 
to winning the war—but we must do it so that 
business power shall not suffer a collapse— 
during the war or after the war. 





ture will 





New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 
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The Future 


The future is unknown but must be pro- 
The more distant future is 


lem of winning the war. 


And yet the more distant future is an impera- 
We must bend every effort 


The present 
demands concentration of industries—the fu- 
demand diversification so that we 
may fill with peace products the ships which 


are now being rushed to completion to carry 


warriors and war products. Also, later to fill 
with commodities of peace the holes in the 
market which the disappearance of trade in 
war commodities will make.— Howard W. Dick- 
inson, Vice-President, George Batten Company, 
Inc. 
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War Stamps as payment for stocks, Our Goy- 
ernment has issued a warning upon this kind 
of exchange and every effort should be made to 
stamp it out as thoroly unpatriotic. 


Safe and Patriotic Way 


The only really safe and patriotic way of jn- 
vestment at this time is to put what you would 
otherwise place in uncertain oil stocks or any 
other doubtful venture, into War Savings Stamps 
or Liberty Bonds. They bring results as surely as 
the Government of the United States exists, and 
they, at least, give a fair chance for your money. 


To save is to serve. Just as surely as we save 
a single nickel do we thereby release labor. 
services, and goods in some way that may be 
applied to the common weal. Now is the time to 
give undivided support to the needs of our Goy- 
ernment and not to illegitimate commercial 
venture. 

The demands of the time are such that all 
peoples are being urged to conserve and abandon 
all unnecessary usages that are termed luxuries 
and apply themselves out of the fulness of their 
patriotism and justice to only the absolute 
necessities of business and comfort. 

With all the demand that is being made along 
these lines to save, not only food, fuel, clothing, 
etc., there is one just as important and that is 
money savings. The immensity of the scale of 
operations involved in the present war is calling 
into play all the financial resources of this great 
country of ours. 

The evidence of the fairness of our Government 
in the prosecution of the war is exprest thus far 
in a cooperative plan of Liberty .oans and War 
Savings Certificates. People constantly are being 
urged to save their incomes and loan them for 
governmental use without any possible loss. 
This just as surely means that people are being 
urged not to be foolishly led into unwise invest- 
ment of their money and income. 

This then is the appeal of a Rotarian to all 
other Rotarians to spread this word of advice 
among the people generally. Employers tell it 
to your employes. Physicians and lawyers tell 
it to your patients and clients. Let Rotaria”’s 
do this and they truly will be of service to the 
Government.—Raymond S. Blatchley, Rotary 
Club of Vincennes, Indiana. 
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PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, cu- 
culation, etc., of THE Rotarian, Published monti- 
ly at Mount Morris, Illinois, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912; Editor, Chesley R. Perry, 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Philip 8. 
Kellar, Chicago, Illinois; Business Manager, 
Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois; Publisher, 
The International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
Chicago, Illinois; Owners, The International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, a corporation, 10 





capital stock; President, John _ Poole, 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, R. F. Chapin, 
Chicago, Illinois; Secretary, Chesley R. 


Perry, Chicago, Illinois... Known bondholders, 
mortgages and other security holders, holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages and other securities: None. Aver- 
age number of copies sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers, dur- 
ing six months preceding April 1, 1918, is 90,99°- 
Signed, Cuestey R. Perry (Seal) Sworn 
and subscribed before me this 20th day S 
September, 1918. Francis H. Quail, \otls 
Public. (My commission expires Oct. 24, 19°.) 
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